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SELF-EDUCATION: 
THE MODERN DIFFICULTIES 

















CED 
by 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


W. E. A. Tutor, Berks., Bucks. and Oxon District 


In The Conquest of Happiness, Lord Russell remarked: 


such works are unsettling. . . . 


show that this was not always so. 


Dickens was on the shelf; and stopped there. 
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A person born, let us say, in some small country town finds himself from early 
youth surrounded by hostility to everything that is necessary for mental excellence. 
If he wishes to read serious books, other boys despise him, and teachers tell him that 


Such hostility is not confined to small country towns; it exists throughout 
the modern community, and is reinforced by the supply of reading matter 
inimical towards the development of serious reading habits. The lives of 
self-educated working-men of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 


The reading of the middle-class milieu I was born in was characterised by 
the best-selling novelists, such as W. J. Locke, Jeffery Farnol, Dornford 
Yates and P. G. Wodehouse, together with Edgar Wallace et hoc genus omne. 
The poets were Kipling and Omar Khayyam; the newspaper was the Daily 
Mail; periodicals were the Strand and similar magazines, and ‘women’s 
magazines’. There was other reading in the house, but mostly as a hangover 
from the pre-1914 era when things had not sunk so far. Hence much of 


In the mid-twenties The Children’s Encyclopedia came into the house. As 
I had just learned to read, I read practically all of it in a few years. Incident- 
ally, it would be a useful investigation to find out what effect this and similar 
works have had in forming the mental attitudes of the semi-cultivated 
modern public. The articles were easily read, so much so that they inhibited 
the ability to read anything more difficult; the work’s standards of criticism 
were, to be kind, flabby. At this phase, I believe, a reader can tackle almost 
anything; I thought nothing of reading Darwin’s Origin of Species. But what 
stick in my mind are boy’s papers, and Richmal Crompton’s ‘William’ 
books (George Orwell missed these, unfortunately—they would have given 
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him material for a lively page or two). Of course, there were many other 
books, but they were odds and ends. 

For reasons which need not be gone into here, I left school at fourteen, 
and henceforth relied on luck and a correspondence course. Luck led me to 
H. G. Wells; I read almost every book of his. The educative effect of Wells 
was real, although his utter philistinism offset much of his beneficial effect 
on the pre-war young. Perhaps his best effect was in showing how false was 
(and is) the pretension of the academic education of the modern world. 

The correspondence course included some English Literature for London 
Matriculation. I feel that within the very narrow limits of the syllabus, the 
correspondence college did its best. But I was more interested in science and 
politics and economics, and was losing the ease with which a few years 
before I had read serious literature. The public library provided me with 
a vast variety of books, but most of them were rather scientific. In the 
meantime I had dropped the boy’s papers for John 0’ London’s Weekly. Mrs. 
Leavis says some hard things about this paper, but I do not agree that it 
fixes its readers’ tastes necessarily at the middle-brow level. It is possible to 
feel one’s way forward from John 0’ London’s as one cannot from the Times 
Literary Supplement. And in 1935 Penguin Books came out. This series, 
with its companions, has not suffered the degeneration of the cheap series 
cited by Mrs. Leavis; it has not sunk to producing nothing but detective 
novels and film stories; on the contrary it has and does produce good litera- 
ture as well as bad. That is a significant achievement which must be put on 
the side against the arguments for cultural decline and levelling down. 

By the time of the war, coming from an average middle-class family, 
with all the advantages of literacy, public libraries, cheap books, and so on, 
I was thought to be exceptionally well read (my army colleagues nick- 
named me ‘Professor’). Yet I had read scarcely any Shakespeare, apart from 
a set play; no other Elizabethans; and no major poets apart from odd poems 
in anthologies. Of the five great English novelists, I had read no Jane Austen, 
only Silas Marner of George Eliot (a set book, a typical comment in my 
milieu being, “Why make them read this stuff? Is it supposed to be well- 
written?’), no James, no Conrad (“We never read sea-stories’), and no Law- 
rence (who was indecent). Modern poetry was merely a joke, typified by 
Miss Sitwell; Shaw was the introducer of ‘bloody’ to the stage, and no other 
dramatists were read at all. The significant modern novelists such as Forster, 
Woolf, or Lawrence were (and are) unknown to the class which reads the 
Daily Mail and Agatha Christie. 

Such a milieu provides a positive disincentive to read seriously. It needs 
much obstinacy to read what one’s family and friends regard as highbrow. 
This is why so many young readers excape into reading either science or 
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politics. Science is respected if not understood, and the young scientist gains 
kudos; politics provides material for argument, and it is easy to be a socialist 
among conservatives (or vice versa) since there is something to argue about. 
But it is another matter to defend the reading of Jane Austen—‘Good 
Heavens, Jane Austen! It’ll be East Lynne next!’ 

It was not until, by great good fortune, I went to that pioneer of adult 
residential colleges, Ruskin College in Oxford, that any significant change 
occurred in my attitudes. In the years between 1939 and 1948, I had gathered 
much more information, and realised the unsatisfactory nature of my 
Wellsian education. But the attempt to find something in the ‘magic of 
words’ had been a failure. The Principal of Ruskin at that time was Lionel 
Elvin', who had introduced literature to the syllabus, and broken down, at 
least temporarily, the traditional ethos of Ruskin College. I was introduced 
to the work of T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards and F. R. Leavis; seminars in 
practical criticism pointed the way to a criticism very different from the 
‘magic of words’. The point of reading poetry became clear. 

Perhaps even more important was the atmosphere of a group of serious 
minded adults who did not automatically sneer at interests different from 
their own, and whose standards were mature. There were working-men 
who read Epictetus, and working-women who never dreamed of reading 
a ‘woman’s magazine.’ The atmosphere was not perfect—the culture of the 
working-class has decayed since the time of Thomas Cooper. But it was not 
the cheap sophistication of the middle-class. And with Elvin, despite dis- 
agreements, I and others found the reality of English. He is no longer 
Principal, but I trust his influence continues. 

I went on to Oxford University to read English Honours. Mr. Leavis 
remarks, in Education and the University, that ‘a not altogether inconsiderable, 
if very small, minority do contrive to get something of an education (in the 
relevant sense of the word) at Oxford and Cambridge, as things are. If the 
process of their production is considered, it is clearly not to be accounted 
for in terms of curricula, formal studies and official instruction’. This is 
abundantly true; though tribute must be paid to the devoted teachers who 
make the best of their jobs, but as one remarked to me, ‘It’s often hopeless 
to persuade people that the syllabus doesn’t provide an education; they are 
only concerned with what is of obvious use for examinations’. The syllabus, 
still with its compulsory Anglo-Saxon and Philology, ends at 1830; there is 
an optional additional paper which comes up to 1920. The good student 
takes advantage of the linguistic requirements, memorising such safe bets 
as ‘French loan words’, “The great Vowel-shift’ and the like. I was not a 

1 Whose Introduction to the Study of Literature: Poetry was reviewed in these pages 
by Raymond Williams (Vol. Il, p. 157). 
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good student and paid for it accordingly; I gained honours, but not such 
high ones as I could wish. The English Faculty Board later accepted me to 
do research. 

The most startling feature of Oxford was that the atmosphere was iden- 
tical with that of the middle-class milieu from which I came. Modern 
undergraduates are mainly drawn from that class, and I was naively sur- 
prised to find that the majority engaged in literary studies evinced no real 
interest in literature. There was the same persistent attack, at all levels, on 
serious critical standards which the popular press makes. The ghost of 
G. S. Gordon walks yet... . 

The material obstacles to higher education have been largely removed; 
practically anyone who really wants to can get to a university, even if he 
be of mature years. There need be no contemporary ‘Jude the Obscure’. 
Despite this, the psychological hazards are greater than they have ever been. 
The atmosphere in which a child learns to read is immensely important, 
and in the middle-classes, more possibly than in the working-classes, the 
atmosphere is increasingly fatal to the development of mature interests in 
literature. The seaman at Ruskin whose first book was Epictetus was in a 
better position than I, whose first books were by Richmal Crompton. Of 
course, good teaching at school, if I had remained at school, and if I had 
been fortunate in my teacher, would have made a difference—but then in 
all probability I should merely have worked up to the level of the Sunday 
Times and the novels of Charles Morgan. 

The teacher of middle-class children has great difficulties to face, which 
are more subtle and possibly more damaging than those which face the 
teacher whose pupils read only ‘comics’. It is not more than a very few 
who are as fortunate as I was—eventually— 


So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years— 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of l’entre deux guerres— 


But it was more than twenty years. 
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COMPOSITION WORK IN A MODERN SCHOOL 
by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


Taught English in a modern school before becoming W.E.A. Tutor-organiser for 
Leicestershire and Rutland 


Mr. JAMES REEVES, in an article on Poetry at the Primary Stage in THE 
Use oF ENGuish (Autumn, 1951), said, “The great bulk of poems written 
by individual poets . . . is unsuitable because it is too adult and too emotion- 
ally differentiated for children. Of course, the individual emotions begin to 
develop during these (primary) years, but for the most part what is needed 
for class work is poetry expressing group feelings’. Mr. Reeves goes on to 
make suggestions for the use of folk-songs and shanties in primary school 
poetry teaching—suggestions which I found invaluable in the modern school. 
Indeed, I gave my poetry work with lower streams entirely over to folk- 
songs and sea-shanties, and used them a great deal with upper streams. The 
great success of these forms of poetry—one often heard them being sung 
‘out of hours’ in the school (I had collaborated with a helpful and enthu- 
siastic music teacher)—led me to attempt to consider aims and methods in 
imaginative composition. 

For the success of the folk-songs lay in that very objectivity and imper- 
sonality which Cecil Sharp remarks of them—themes of love, death and 
delicate tenderness of feeling— 


If I show to him my boldness 
He'll ne’er love me again. 
Through Bushes and through Briars. 


which would have been intolerable to the child, and hence mocked by them, 
in any individual form of expression, were in the folk-song acceptable. 
Because of that ‘lively, half-serious and half-irresponsible world suspended 
somewhere between reality and fantasy’ of the nursery rhyme and folk-song 
a little boy was able to recite without self-consciousness 
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And first I hanged my mother, 
My sister and my brother. 


Hanging Johnny. 
and a girl could recite with feeling and without embarrassment 


Seven times he kissed her red ruby lips, 

Nine times he kissed her chin, 

Ten times he kissed her snowy, snowy breast, 
Where love did enter in. 


Lady Maisy. 


The reason lay, I thought, in something associated with that phrase of 
Mr. Reeves ‘group feelings’. “Group’ is the wrong word, I think: ‘tradi- 
tional’ or ‘community’ might be better, but the word needs qualifying. 
‘Group’ suggests too much the limited kind of democratic spontaneity which 
is encouraged by the unguided ‘project’ in school work; essentially the 
‘group’ feelings of a class of school-children are those of the mob, as Ursula 
in D. H. Lawrence’s Women in Love, teaching in an elementary school, 
discovered: 


So that she was in a very deep mess. . . . She was offering to a class a relationship 
which only one or two of the children were sensitive enough to appreciate, so that 
the mass were left outsiders, therefore against her. 


But the folk-songs do represent the authority of a popular ‘community’ 
culture with its own standards, and this is expressed through certain technical 
characteristics—such as the ‘story sketched in a few bold strokes’; the 
mnemonic conventionalities like ‘milk-white steed’, ‘lily-white hands’; the 
strong rhythm sometimes associated with recognisable work-rhythms. The 
feelings touched on in the poems are depersonalised by the conventions and 
patterns themselves. The community which suffered and the community 
which created (to adapt a phrase from Mr. T. S. Eliot) were completely 
separated in the work of art: thus, for instance, the human misery behind 
Whisky Johnny (or one could cite many negro folk-songs) is turned into 
something more universal and timeless in the shanty; it has not even the 
inevitable idiosyncrasy of the poet who is more present in the individual 
poem—however adequately separated is the mind which suffers and the 
mind which creates—than in the folk-song. (Compare a Shakespeare sonnet 
contemplating time and love and O Waly Waly on this score). 

Now the child has a folk-tradition of its own in poetry which represents 
such a depersonalisation of attitudes to life and experience of life—in nursery 
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rhymes, and in game-rhymes. Mr. Reeves points out the necessary violence 
the child experiences in Three Blind Mice, and in 


I took him by the left leg 
And threw him down the stairs. 


Many children’s game-rhymes seem to me to represent a stylised combina- 
tion of word, rhythm, and physical movement which express a similar 
awareness of the patterns and rhythms of life and nature to that of the folk- 
dance, ritual and mystery play—those expressions of man’s relations with 
his natural environment which lie behind The Winter’s Tale, for instance. 
In their simple way they are often a continuation of the children’s part in a 
complex tradition of folk-ritual throughout the seasons: wassailing, Palm 
Sunday, Maying, with their combination of religion and magic: 


Remember us poor mayers all, for now we do begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness, for fear we die in sin. . . 
So now we're going to leave you, in peace and plenty here 
We shall not sing you May again until another year, 

For to draw you these cold winters away.+ 


Much of this child’s tradition, in which the adult does not participate, con- 
tinues: many, for instance, have played this game: 


Oats and beans and barley grow, 
Oats and beans and barley grow. 

Do you or I or any know 

How oats and beans and barley grow? 
First the farmer sows his seed, 

Then he stands and takes his ease; 
Thumps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns around to view the land, 
Waiting for the harvest. . . . 


Every child, town or country, must know something of this verbal tra- 
dition and its delights, even if it is only: 


1See English Folk Rhymes, by G. F. Northall, Children’s Games, by Leslie Daiken, 
Rustic Speech and Folklore, by E. M. Wright, and I saw Esau, by Iona and Peter Opie. 
The latter authors are preparing a sequel to their Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 


on children’s games and rhymes. 
B 
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Eena, deena, dina duss, 

Cattala, wheela, wheila, wus; 

Spit, spat, must be done, 
Twiddleum, twaddleum, twenty-one: 
O-U-T spells out. 


What the tradition provides, unconscious though they may be of it, is an 
awareness of a community of feelings and attitudes—a ‘mind’ shared by 
individuals. 

The existence of this, it seems to me, is most relevant to English teaching 
in schools, and more particularly relevant to modern school English teaching 
which is concerned with the less literate child; the folk tradition was oral 
and unlettered. The modern school child more than any will be confounded 
by teaching which insists on the ‘literary’, that poetry is like this, for instance: 


To bear the rougher part and mitigate 
By nameless gentle offices her toil. 


And a study of the folk-tradition may indicate a means to one half of our 
aims—the teaching of English as a stimulus to thought and feeling. 

Our minimum aim must be surely that the school leaver should have some 
contact in fantasy with adult problems of living (he is by then, of course, 
already facing them in reality). Such contact should make it plain to him 
that his problems are common to mankind, and are met with varying 
degrees of moral quality. It is apparent when one reads pupils’ stories— 
even the ‘telegrams’ they may be asked to make up in class—how intense 
some of their problems are: unhappy homes, the death of parents and friends, 
the struggle for emotional balance as body and soul develop at different 
paces through adolescence, and, in some, slight mental disorders. And apart 
from the school many have only the crudities of the Daily Mirror, the popular 
song, and the cinema to fall back on outside themselves. The English teacher 
should aim at getting through to the weakest pupil at least one imaginative 
experience which is really felt, and which can provide a sense of balance and 
of values—even if only by showing that this or that piece of himself is 
common to the adult world—that the adult world cannot therefore be as 
hostile as it might seem. 

As a maximum aim, of course, we should set ourselves the giving of a high 
degree of emotional education. Our school-leaver should be able to dis- 
criminate in his thoughts and feelings. To train such discrimination the child 
not only needs to have thoughts and feelings over a widening range, but he 
needs to develop a valuation of them in having them. The simplest clear 
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thinking exercise will reveal how what we take for thought is often the 
gratification of simple feelings—desire for comfort. And the simplest read- 
ing of a poem between people will reveal how we tend to bar the way to 
deeper feelings by accepting what we think we feel. It is not only that we 
have ‘sex in the head’, but everything in the head; we have reduced our 
experience to a limited range just as the Daily Mirror has reduced its vocabu- 
lary to a limited range. Our thought is unconditioned by the whole range 
of our feelings, and feelings which are unrecognised by a limited range of 
thought are discounted. When this ‘dissociation of sensibility’ is crowded 
in upon by a major disturbing situation the system breaks down—we act 
irrationally, wrongly, or we collapse. 

So the matter is a profoundly moral one. Our pupils will be able to deal 
with the minor and major situations of life—falling in love, getting married, 
deciding to take this or that job, having children, bearing the death of people 
they love—according to the quality of their sensibilities. Our aim should be 
to help to produce maturity of sensibility. Maturity is a matter of the rela- 
tion between thought and feelings: the understanding and finding of our 
feelings depends upon our thought about the patterns of life and the under- 
standing of the situation of the individual in the universal setting. And that 
thought will be adequate only in so far as it takes account of the existence 
of known feelings and the possibility of others not yet experienced. The 
interaction of thought and feeling and our attitudes to experience will in- 
volve both ideas about behaviour, and a knowledge of other people’s exper- 
ience—a sympathy with some and an antipathy to others. Inevitably there- 
fore we make valuations, and these valuations build up in ourselves readi- 
nesses adequate or otherwise to behave in this or that way in such and such 
situations. 

This awareness of life by thought and feeling and these values depend 
upon the language at our disposal. Through language we experience other 
people’s attitudes and situations, and, more important, their valuations of 
these. By putting our own thoughts and feelings into words we already 
bring them into certain patterns which reveal that they are common to 
mankind, and that they cannot be grasped and expressed without some 
valuation. Language in any civilisation is the main source of standards and 
value. I said above that our thoughts and feelings are limited, just as the 
vocabulary of the Daily Mirror is limited—I could as well have said the range 
is limited by such a limited vocabulary. For our vocabulary is limited not 
only in the number of words, but also by their loss in flavour, precision, and 
ambiguity and the lack of significant rhythm and idiomatic mode in their 
general use. In folk-idiom (“There’s no fence against a flail’—spoken of a 
kind of person in East Anglia) the word was expected to convey not only 
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a simple correlative—the thing it stood for—but a flavour—e.g. a suggestion 
of movement (Cf. to ‘crowd’ a cart, meaning to push it, or ‘claggy’ of wet 
soil) and often a metaphorical meaning which is implicitly moral (‘I was 
not born in a wood to be scared of an owl’). 

Folk-idiom, folk-song, the language and attitudes to life embodied in the 
rural craft-industry and the community associated with it: these are gone. 
We can now only try to restore adequate attitudes to life (compare those 
of Bunyan, for instance, with those of the popular culture of today) by a 
conscious training of the sensibility. Only through such a training can any 
of us make contact with the finer minds which have made our civilisation. 
By hard labour we can come to see what ‘civilisation’ and ‘tradition’ mean, 
their authority over us, and their providing a common meeting place—a 
‘third ground’ outside the individual whence he can draw on the ‘mind’ of 
England and Europe. Someone who has drawn on his civilisation will be 
better equipped when confronted by one of those moral situations which 
none of us can avoid. To train mere ratiocinative thinking is not enough: 
we stand or fall according to how much our emotions and thought are 
mature, and how much they have drawn on traditions and values outside 
ourselves. Obviously, too, while all the population (I am thinking of the 
lower streams in the modern school) can never develop a very fine awareness 
they can make access to a tradition which can control their attitudes to life 
into an adequate pattern—folk-songs and folk-idioms for instance must have 
exerted such a control over the whole rural community—an unconscious 
communication of standards. 

Having made these considerations I now feel able to insist that the most 
effective way of developing that ‘sense of the connection between the written 
and spoken word and life’ is by stimulating children into writing, and 
making up by word of mouth, their own stories and poems. Our aim is 
maturity: to be controlled towards that aim the imagination must be active, 
strongly and freely, in the first place. 

It is difficult to insist on the need for imaginative work in the school now- 
adays and make the impression one wants to make. There are so many 
people carrying slogans (“The children have nothing to lose but their chains’, 
or ‘Children are born free but are everywhere in chains’) that any careful 
insistence is confused by its acclaim on the one hand by the ‘free expression’ 
disciples, and its opposition on the other by those who make their comfort- 
able prejudices against modification of practice an excuse for carrying on 
the same old grind in the classroom. So one is at times inclined to take up 
D. H. Lawrence’s dictum, ‘Down with imagination in schools, down with 
self-expression’. But one can, I think, no more use that as a working prin- 
ciple than one could take his ‘The great mass of humanity should never learn 
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to read and write—never’. We have to work within a system of education 
against which one may lay Lawrence’s own charge, “We talk about individ- 
uality, and try to drag up every weed into a rose bush’, but without a 
concern with imaginative training we could neither discover the potential 
rose-bushes, nor control the weeds. There just isn’t any potentiality in the 
community which can do these things, outside the school. It is nobody 
else’s job but the teacher’s to give emotional education: elsewhere but in 
the school the individual mind and feelings are to be manipulated and 
exploited, at a time when the traditional patterns which controlled them— 
in the family and the local community—have broken down. There is 
nothing now on a par with the control exerted by the folk-songs with their 
embodiment of subtle attitudes to life, on ‘the weeds’. Yet, though one says 
the school must do it, one finds in too many schools the children entering 
them agreeable and lively, and the children leaving appearing physically and 
spiritually coarsened—as much by the school as by their environment. The 
reason is perhaps indicated by a remark made to me by a senior mistress in 
a modern school, “There’s so much fact to acquire in this scientific age that 
we haven’t time for all this imaginative stuff’. The ‘spiritual vulgarity at the 
heart of our civilisation’—essentially a lack of emotional and hence moral 
maturity—isn’t generally recognised. To recognise it is to see a very great 
need to develop the emotional and imaginative life. To try to cap one’s 
answer to D. H. Lawrence himself—there are potential rose bushes in the 
modern school who can, for example, only through such a concern be 
brought in later life to a reading of his novels, whereby that ‘spiritual vul- 
garity’ may be explored and rejected.' 

In imaginative composition work one perhaps needs to start with an 
interest similar to that of Sir Herbert Read’s in children’s painting, and then 
something more—something more in the nature of an aim. Sir Herbert 
Read, as those who have read his Education Through Art will know, seems 
to be primarily interested in the psychological tendencies which a child’s 
free painting will reveal. But he seems to have made this revelation some- 
thing of an end in itself: the philosophy behind it being ‘the secret of our 
collective ill is to be traced to the suppression of the spontaneous creative 
ability in the individual’. Creation cannot, I think, be as spontaneous as this 
suggests—the creation can only be made through technical conventions 
which, because they are evolved in a tradition ‘outside’ the individual, pro- 
vide a kind of control. This ‘control’ is not ‘suppression’: it may be a means 


1There is a stimulating discussion of the failings of contemporary educational 
philosophies, relevant to this paragraph, in G. H. Bantock’s Freedom and Authority 
in Education (Faber and Faber). 1 have lifted several of Mr. Bantock’s quotations. 
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to creation that seems ‘spontaneous’ (I shall argue below that the form and 
mode of the folk-song may provide a means for a child to deal with emotions 
he couldn’t otherwise touch). There always is control in the school,' and 
our object should be to make the control adequate in its aims and in its 
sensitiveness. 

My own aim, in stimulating children’s imaginative compositions, and in 
discussing them with the children, were as follows, and I will offer in a later 
article what I consider to be satisfactory results. First, to encourage the 
expression of feelings, in an atmosphere in which such expression was 
regarded as seriously as the expression of facts—about “the watersheds of the 
world, whatever they are’. I wanted to make the child explore his own 
feelings, whether he realised he was doing so or not, and to have between 
him and me—in a public world, outside ourselves—a statement of them, 
revealing, maybe, the kind of psychological traits Sir Herbert Read might 
be interested in. As soon as I had some clue thereby to his emotional growth 
and needs I could help to develop his technique in relation to them. 

Secondly, and complementary to the first point, I felt the only way to 
achieve this expression was by using as stimulants poems, passages, and 
themes which the child already recognised as means to the depersonalising 
of his individual emotion—a way to that ‘third ground’ which is a meeting- 
place between the ‘mind’ of a community and his own. Such a deperson- 
alised world I have tried to suggest exists in the sea-shanty, the folk-song 
and the game-rhyme. It also exists in such poetry as the Chinese poems 
translated by Arthur Waley. The fairy tale provides it, and so too, I think, 
do certain other conventional types of child’s story—the story of exploration, 
for instance. And, it seems to me, that even the wild western may provide 
a ‘half-serious, half-irresponsible world’ where self-identification may be 
indulged in, and painful feelings tolerated in an unfamiliar setting. 

Thirdly, I was concerned to maintain attention on the poem or tale as 
poem or tale: it was assumed between us that the content, the emotions and 
thought expressed, were to be respected.2 And if they are to be respected, 





1Cf. D. H. Lawrence on self-expression: ‘A child was to be given a lump of soft 
clay and told to express himself, presumably in the pious hope that he might model 
a Tanagra figure or a Donatello plaque, all on his lonely-o. . . . Now it is obvious that 
every boy’s first act of self-expression would be to throw the lump of soft clay at 
something: preferably the teacher. This impulse is to be suppressed. On what 
grounds, metaphysically? since the soft clay was given for self-expression.’ Quoted 
by G. H. Bantock, op. cit, p. 167. 


*Mr. Eric Austen admirably makes this point in Writing at Nine Years in THE USE 
OF ENGLISH, Vol. III, No. 3, Spring, 1952. 
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they must not be taken outside the pattern whereby the child has realised 
them. This is the reason for the need for “emotional sparseness’ in the poetry 
lesson—and in the teaching of imaginative composition: to slop over the 
emotions is to betray the child into having to consider explicitly something 
he could only grasp implicitly. 

Few, if any, of our pupils will go on writing poetry when they leave 
school: few will even go on reading it. But a taste of the craft will give 
them a respect for the written and spoken word, if we respect their work. 
The children were gratified to find that I never ridiculed (I've heard others 
do it) any expression of feeling, any venture into fantasy, any improbability 
of situation. I did point out occasions when the terms of the fanciful situation 
were not accepted—when the child had self-consciously shrunk imagining 
the fantasy wouldn’t be acceptable, and I often asked, “Would a person in 
such-and-such a situation really behave like that do you think:’ But I tried 
to keep myself to failures of expression, and to related points of grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. The quality of each piece of writing as a con- 
templation of experience was examined well enough, not by me so much 
as by being read aloud to the class, whose excitement or boredom, and whose 
occasional comments, made it plain enough how much ‘universality’ the 
imaginative composition had. 

And finally, I was concerned with getting quantities of work produced. 
In the novel and in the total of a poet’s work there are dull patches and 
failures—our reading and discussion of works of literature depends on the 
relatively scarce moments when the control and inspiration show them- 
selves at their highest. Unless he produces a quantity of work a child can 
never lose self-consciousness enough to allow his best ability in expression 
to come ‘unwatched out of his pen’. Some of the best work in the books 
of the classes I took—paragraphs where the spelling and punctuation are 
better, and where the language takes on a life of its own—came (one can 
tell by the writing—it’s hurried but not slap-dash) on comparatively rare 
occasions when the story itself ‘took hold’. The only way to achieve this is 
to maintain the stimulation (by reading the ‘stories’ aloud often, and by 
collaborating with the art-teacher in their illustration) and to allow period 
after period when the injunction is simply, “Get on with your stories’. It 
requires patience, and confidence in one’s aims (and co-operation from 
‘authority’). The dullest boy in one of my classes (2A) sat for four weeks 
in front of a page on which he had written, “This story is about’. I had heard 
him in other classes being brow-beaten. I left him alone, praying that 
‘authority’ wouldn’t come into the room and bluster at him. I didn’t even 
notice him beginning, but he did, and by the end of term he had produced 
eight pages, compared with an average of about twelve. It’s pedestrian stuff, 
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but for someone who had never written more than half a page off his own 
bat, it shows some ability to put a series of events in order: 


they saw an old door and they found it a bit stiff to open so they all gave a hand 
and the three men shouted, one, two, three, heave and the door was soon open it 
was very dark inside they had some torches and took their shovels they were tripping 
over rocks and they kept going through the ruins and they found a big tunnel the 
five boys went first and the three men followed it was very dark they shined their 
torches to see ahead. . . . 


(To be concluded next quarter) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Autumn number will include: Grammar, Language and Style, by A. A. 
Evans; Henry IV, Pt. I, by Frank Chapman; The Approach to English in 
Further Education, by Margaret Diggle; Projects for the Modern School, by 
C. D. Poster; English in the U.S.A., by exchange teachers; The Point of Making 
Things Up, Pt. II, by David Holbrook. 


The following will be published in the near future: Presenting Poetry to 
Children, by V. V. Brown; English in a Modern Secondary School, by A. 
Harvey; The Point of Making Things Up, Part Il, by David Holbrook; Set 
Books Series: The Prologue, by E. E. Swan, and The Nuns’ Priest’s Tale, by 
F. Chapman; The History of Mr. Polly, by J. H. Walsh; Drama in the Modern 
School, by C. S. Shorter; Samson Agonistes, by Christopher Gillie; Poetry 
Anthologies for the Grammar School, by Winifred Whitehead; A Primary 
School Syllabus, by J. S. Nicholson; Scots in the Schools, by Geoffrey Wagner; 
and contributions to the Useful Lesson series by E. W. Magold and Kenneth 
Fell. 


An article by Dr. Eric James opened a series entitled ‘The Sixth Form’ in 
the January issue of The Journal of Education; the February issue contained 
‘English in the Sixth Form’ by W. E. Richards. 
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by 
R. R. PEDLEY 


Headmaster, City Boys’ School, Leicester 


EXCEPT FOR THE Use oF ENGuIsH there is to my knowledge no systematic 
way whereby the teacher of English in a British school can learn what his 
colleagues in other schools are attempting or can pass on methods and de- 
vices which he himself has found useful. Certainly, such features as “Useful 
Lessons’, ‘Set Books’ and ‘Criticism in Practice’ must be among the most 
welcome sections of the magazine. Apart from their immediate practical 
value, they help to cure that feeling of isolation, which may daunt the 
teacher who feels that his struggles are unshared and unappreciated. THE 
User oF ENGuisH—except for occasional excursions into the Training College 
field—concentrates on teaching in Schools: to the University teacher a 
medium for the exchange of accounts of teaching methods at that level 
might well seem disparaging as well as otiose. We regard our dons as 
scholars first and teachers second: a notion that they seriously considered 
their teaching methods would be as shocking to many of their students as 
it would be to themselves. We stress the responsibility of the student to 
‘find out for himself’; we don’t expect his teacher to make it easy for him. 
Dr. Richards’ Practical Criticism was one of the most influential demonstra- 
tions of method that has appeared, yet this was not its intention. Its author 
was interested in investigating the problems of criticism and in surveying 
contemporary culture: his students were guinea-pigs. 

In the United States, however, University teachers evidently regard their 
teaching as of prime importance. An interest in method—and in their 
colleagues’ methods—naturally follows, with the resulting desire to exchange 
information in a way similar to that utilised by British school-teachers in 
Tue Use of EncuisH. Mr. T. W. Wilcox of Bennington College, Vermont, 
U.S.A., has therefore taken the initiative of inaugurating “The Exercise 
Exchange’—in his words: ‘a co-operative enterprise designed to encourage 
the communication of ideas and an exchange of pedagogical devices among 
teachers of literature in colleges and in secondary schools’. Material sent to 
Mr. Wilcox is edited, mimeographed and when enough has been received, 
duplicates are sent to all contributors. “Thus’, again to quote Mr. Wilcox, 
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‘each teacher who submits an exercise will receive in return a number of 
documents illustrating a variety of ideas and techniques that have been used 
elsewhere’. There is nothing pretentious or commercial about the presen- 
tation; the material remains in typescript and the circulation limited to the 
contributors. We are privileged to receive the first two numbers, each con- 
sisting of some eight exercises, tests or ‘assignments’, and contributed with 
one exception by University teachers—chiefly from Universities and Col- 
leges in the East, including Harvard and Amherst as well as one State 
University. The exception is a ‘12th grade’ exercise provided by a teacher 
from Phillips Academy—presumably a ‘private’ school. 

There are exercises both on literature and on what is sometimes called 
‘creative writing’ and sometimes just ‘composition’. The type of literature 
exercise would be familiar to users of “Criticism in Practice’ for the majority 
show that these American teachers, at least, fully believe in the detailed 
scrutiny of the written word. The specimen exercises on novels (Portrait of 
a Lady, The Sun also Rises, The Scarlet Letter) select significant passages, the 
guided study of which will help to elucidate the meaning and purpose of 
the whole. Exercises on Richard II and Coriolanus direct attention to patterns 
of imagery for their revelation of the underlying structure of the play, in 
the best contemporary manner. Nineteenth century English cultural history 
is elucidated from a close examination of ‘Dover Beach’. 

This pertinacious direction of the students’ attention to the concrete par- 
ticulars of literary experience is admirable. Admirable, too, is the deter- 
mination to reach essentials shown by so many of the exercises, several of 
which—like the assignment on Coriolanus or the questions on Portrait of a 
Lady—have a freshness, a perspicacity and a clear sense of direction which 
certainly ought to develop the students’ understanding and appreciation of 
the books studied. There are other exercises, however, which arouse mis- 
givings, and a suspicion that too often a useful method is being applied 
mechanically and indiscriminately. The ‘patterns of imagery’ method used 
in the Coriolanus exercise is fruitful yet the same class were made to apply 
it to Richard II, with no indication given apparently that the imagery in 
this play is so different in character and quality that an investigation appro- 
priate to Coriolanus is quite beside the point in the earlier play. We are 
reminded of the worst excesses of Caroline Spurgeon. This lack of concern 
for quality is shown elsewhere. The Sun also Rises is treated with the same 
solemnity as (in the same set of exercises) Murder in the Cathedral. The 
students were, it seems, expected to accept without question a professor’s 
description of the novel as ‘a genuine classic of American fiction . . . as much 
by virtue of its richness in symbolic suggestiveness as by its sturdy moral 
backbone’. The questions on Murder in the Cathedral, for that matter, rarely 
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engage closely or critically with the text (“Where does the timelessness-in- 
time theme appear:’) and no wonder the Vermont freshmen ‘professed out- 
rage’ when their exercise on “Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back . . .’ 
was to: ‘Fill in one word in each of the blanks below. 

In this passage: 

(a) () 
1. TIME 6 i i bcc etcmiuicwwate as 
2. OBLIVION is compared to .............0-0-00000e0. 
and so on. Will this really ‘direct the students’ attention to the complexity 
of the metaphorical process’ as its authors intend? 

This lack of subtlety which characterises the belief in the possibility of 
finding the only answer and the quest for the infallible formula is apparent, 
too, in the composition exercises. Those described range from work set to 
all freshmen no matter what their subject, to extracts from a ‘course in 
advanced composition’. All freshmen at Colgate University, for example, 
take a ‘Functional writing course’ which exists to promote “better writing 
in non-English courses’. The specimen exercise is a test of definition and 
exposition: the students have to define ‘semantics’ in such a way as to make 
clear its meaning as a ‘tool of understanding’. They must use 250 words 
(‘one page of double spaced typing’) and are given a note of five methods, 
some or all of which must be used. Other hints are given, e.g.: ‘if you 
borrow words, phrases, etc. from printed matter be sure to use quotation 
marks’; ‘before turning in your final draft use the CHECKLIST “How to 
get Better Grades on your Course Papers and Examinations?” ’ In view of 
all that is said in Britain about the ‘illiterate’ science undergraduate or 
teacher trainee, we must be careful how we throw stones—a compulsory 
English course might be no bad thing for all British undergraduates. Yet 
we can still assume, I hope, that such ‘hints’ are unnecessary for university 
students and—although not on ‘semantics-—exposition exercises of this kind 
should be a part of a school curriculum rather than of a University course. 
Similarly, the Vermont exercise on ‘synonymy and tone’ strikes a British 
eye as unduly elementary. “Write the same sentence in five different ways’ 
to which one set of answers was: 

1. Jane has loads of pep and energy. 
2. Jane is a very lively girl. 

3. Jane has plenty of vim and vigor. 
4. Jane is a rambunctious child. 

5. Jane is a little live wire. 

American attitudes to the University and to recruitment for it are, we 
know, very different from ours. If such exercises as those described were 
ever felt to be necessary here, that would indeed be a damning comment on 
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the work in our schools. “Advanced Composition’,—‘a course in disciplined 
writing both prose and verse’,—is, I suppose, semi-vocational and caters for 
the budding journalist and short story writer. Except that such a move might 
put our Schools of Journalism out of business, I am glad that no such course 
exists in our Universities—though adapted to the fourth form, there might 
be a place for such an exercise as ‘Look around you and pick out a Freshman 
writing his exam. who might be a likely subject for a Story. Start your 
story...” 

Yet to remind us of the many virtues of the ‘Exercise Exchange’, there 
is an excellent Harvard exercise (for all Freshmen) which by juxtaposing a 
section of J. Dos Passos’ ironical biography of Hearst with a puff from “The 
Harvard Crimson’ would vigorously promote not only understanding of 
‘the writing process’ but a real awareness of important characteristics of 
contemporary civilisation. Much more of such work should be done here 
and we respect our American friends for the courage and diligence with 
which they have tackled it. I hope “The Exercise Exchange’ will flourish 
and I look forward to future copies. 


HANDWRITING 


‘Good manners’ are comparable with what is called in literature a ‘good 
style’. Slovenly writing is really nothing but bad manners in composition. 
Bishop Butler rightly declares it to be a confession of mental confusion as 
well as in itself indecent. ‘It is coming abroad in disorder, which a man ought 
to be dissatisfied to find himself at home’. In a lesser degree I would extend 
the argument to the case of handwriting. It is a breach of good manners 
for any man to inflict on another the irritating necessity of wasting time 
and temper over the deciphering of an ill-written scrawl which, more often 
than not, contains nothing to compensate the expenditure. Calligraphy is 
proper in a gentleman. 

Bishop Hensley Henson in Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. 
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by 
JAMES REEVES 


Has taught in grammar schools and training colleges. The Password is his 
most recent volume of poetry 


THERE IS no single problem more important for the English teacher than 
the choice of poems for adolescents—unless it is the choice of anything else 
on the aesthetic plane. For education is the training of taste; and there is a 
sense in which everything—from simple nourishment to complex behaviour 
—is ultimately a matter of taste. From the moment he is weaned, a child 
begins to exercise the power of choice. As he grows, the range of possible 
choice expands; primitive man, living by necessity and custom, has little 
individual freedom of choice. Civilised man exercises an immense power 
of choice in all directions. 

We cannot reason out every choice; we may choose by habit, or by 
instinct: trained instinct is taste. The more choices material civilisation 
offers, the more important becomes the training of taste as an end in educa- 
tion. A boy who has learnt to speak and behave pleasingly without effort 
is one whose taste in speech and conduct has been well trained; a girl who 
has learnt to dress pleasingly and make the most of her appearance is one 
who has somehow acquired taste in matters of appearance. Of course, a 
good education will attempt to give an all-round training in taste—that is, 
an instinctive aptitude for choosing the best and most becoming in all things. 

There is no evidence that children have naturally good taste in anything. 
Little boys prefer to behave noisily and ostentatiously, little girls prefer 
gaudy and inharmonious colours; both prefer sweet, highly-flavoured food 
to what is wholesome and nourishing. At the present time they are par- 
ticularly open to the influence of the specious and the counterfeit, both in 
food and in reading matter. So skilful are the purveyors of the specious that 
it is unwise to assume that children will acquire good habits of taste without 
active efforts by parents and teachers. The analogy between food and the 
arts is a fair one, and is useful within limits. The very use of the word ‘taste’ 
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is suggestive. Now in education the enemy of the good is not so much the 
downright bad as the counterfeit. The marks of the counterfeit are that it 
is superficially more attractive, that it is easily assimilated, and that it is 
parasitic on the good. This last is the most important: for if we lose the 
power to distinguish the counterfeit from the good, we lose all sense of 
value, and the good may be lost to us. The notorious remark of a recent 
Minister of Food that butter could not be distinguished from margarine was, 
ultimately, an immoral statement. Margarine is counterfeit butter—its very 
form is determined by the traditional form of butter: there is no natural 
reason why we should eat coconuts disguised as a smooth yellow paste; 
custard powder is counterfeit eggs; spiced sauces are a disguise for tasteless 
and unappetising food; silver paper and transparent wrappings are a disguise 
for basically dull processed foods. 

Here the analogy must end. Art is much more complicated and debat- 
able. England produces the best poetry and some of the best food in the 
world; and the badness of some English cooking may be not unconnected 
with English failures in aesthetic judgment. The point to be made is that 
the bad, in the aesthetic sense, is an imitation of the good; we cannot be 
content that children should subsist on imitations. It is often said that there 
is no disputing about tastes: on the contrary, there is much dispute. The 
more interesting and important the object of taste, the more the disputing. 
That there is no final conclusion to the dispute is another matter. No teacher 
should dogmatise irrationally about what is or is not a good poem; on the 
other hand, he should be able to see for himself what is the genuine article 
and what gives a cracked ring when dropped on the counter. But he cannot 
like a booking-clerk just throw away the counterfeit coin; he must supply 
something in its place. He must realise that the worst is a corruption of the 
best; disentangle the good elements, see where they have become falsified, 
and place them once more in their proper setting. 

It might be thought that all thinking teachers of English had discarded 
the false coinage that was current in the anthologies of a generation ago, 
and replaced them by sound currency. It might be thought that romantic 
highwaymen, Sherwood in the twilight, the drunken private of the Buffs, 
the good news brought to Aix, Sennacherib, Lochinvar, had fallen into 
ignominious disuse. But the regularity with which they are still reprinted 
in the very latest school poetry books suggests several things. First, their 
opponents may have exclaimed too loudly and derisively against them, thus 
inviting a sympathetic reaction in their favour; secondly, the force of habit 
and tradition among anthologists is strong; thirdly, there may be something 
in these poems after all. 

First: mere derision is useless. Of course, to an enlightened reader of 
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How They Brought the Good News Messrs. Sellar and Yeatman’s parody may 
be an adequate answer: 


I sprang to the rollocks and Jorrocks and me, 

And I galloped, you galloped, he galloped, we galloped all three . . . 
Not a word to each other; we kept changing place, 

Neck to neck, back to front, ear to ear, face to face. 


But destructive criticism alone is not sufficient. Exactly why is the original 
poem funny? If you cannot critically evaluate it you have no real answer 
to the sturdy conservative who says, ‘I was brought up on it. The boys 
like it; and anyway, what’s wrong with it?’ 

Secondly, if a poem has appeared in the anthologies for a generation or 
more, strong reasons must be given for displacing it. Otherwise the estab- 
lished poems that happen to be good may be thrown out too, and poetry 
teaching become a mere matter of fashion. The weakest point about school 
anthologies is their habit of inbreeding; most of them suggest that their 
compilers have read little poetry except what appears in school anthologies. 
When a new collection such as Messrs. Auden and Garrett’s The Poet's 
Tongue shows evidence of wide reading outside the usual range, its success 
may be immediate. Moreover, the old favourite (such as The High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire) is read to new advantage in a new setting. The 
thinking teacher begins to ask himself, “Why do they include this poem, 
when so many that usually go with it are omitted?’ 

Thirdly, there is always the argument: The children like it. The answer: 
Have you tried seeing if they like anything else? is not altogether satisfactory. 
Granted the fact that children prefer ice-cream and fish-and-chips to more 
wholesome food, we have to admit that an excess of these is better than 
an unsatisfied hunger; and that a dull diet may lead to loss of appetite. 
We must find out why these counterfeit poems—for such I believe them to 
be—appeal to adolescents, and how we ought to replace them, if we believe 
in training taste. 

The argument is sometimes heard: I used to love such-and-such a poem 
as a child; of course I’ve grown out of it now, but it didn’t do me any harm. 
Too often the adult who has grown out of his school poems has grown out 
of all poetry; and the present state of poetic taste—the unprecedented lack 
of general interest in the whole subject—may be due partly to wrong 
teaching. There is no good evidence that the poetic teaching of twenty or 
thirty years ago has produced anything other than a reaction against all 
poetry in later years. In other cases the speaker is a sophisticated reader who 
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can appreciate the memory of Barbara Frietchie while still preferring Hopkins. 
But he is a rare exception. 

Yet people who now read no poetry can still remember with pleasure 
their Newbolt and Noyes. They can now recognise a counterfeit poem and 
reject it, but still their affections cling round childhood memories and 
associations. Is not this the strongest argument for giving them only the 
best at school? For if this best be of a quality such as can still appeal to their 
maturer judgment, may they not retain and increase the love of poetry, 
instead of rejecting it altogether as a childish folly? If, as I believe, English 
taste in music at present is infinitely better developed and more widely 
practised than poetic taste—whatever the sufferer in hospitals, forced to 
listen to the Light Programme all day, may think—this is perhaps due to 
the fact that on the whole school music is of a higher standard than school 
poetry, and more enthusiastically and entertainingly taught. This is due 
largely to the efforts of Cecil Sharp at the Board of Education fifty years 
ago. Poetry has not had its Cecil Sharp; and the Inspectors of Schools, 
however energetically they report on bad sanitation, allow the most trashy 
poetry books, especially in primary schools, to pass without comment. We 
do not want dictators of taste, but in some cases, perhaps, they might suggest 
with more ardour. 

For what reasons do counterfeit poems appeal to adolescents: They are 
usually found to possess one or more of the following elements: a rousing 
story; an obvious rhythm; a glamorised view of life; a crude emotional 
appeal. In all these there is bad and good—or if not good, at any rate some- 
thing we must take account of. Take the last first: if we read Sir Francis 
Doyle’s The Private of the Buffs, we see that its main appeal is that of a crude 
and false patriotism—patriotism degraded into racialism. 


Let Dusky Indians whine and kneel: 
An English lad must die. 


Exasperated by this sort of sentiment—it is hard to say whether the first or 
the second line is the more offensive—the sensitive teacher may infer that 
all patriotic poetry is bad, even that all patriotism is bad. This is not so; and 
it would be a pity if a natural distaste for jingoism blinded us to the appeal 
of genuine patriotic poetry to adolescents. Patriotism is good in poetry if 
it is simple and unpretentious, or if it does not take itself too seriously. The 
latter sort was written in Elizabethan times (Drayton’s Agincourt) and the 
Regency (Marryat’s The Old Navy); an example of simple, inoffensive, and 
deeply felt patriotic emotion is Hardy’s The Night of Trafalgar. 
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In the wild October night-time, when the wind raved round the land, 

And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, and our doors were blocked with sand, 
And we heard the drub of Dead-man’s Bay, where bones of thousands are, 
We knew not what the day had done for us at Trafalgar. 


Put beside this Newbolt’s popular Admirals All, and the hollowness of the 


latter is immediately evident. 


Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake— 
Here’s to the bold and free. 
(In what sense, one cannot help asking, was Raleigh ‘free’?) 
Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake— 
Hail to the kings of the sea! 


It is a mere jungle of names; and in the whole poem the mechanical sing- 
song of the rhythm is as empty as the underlying theme, that naval warfare 
is a care-free, dashing, piratical adventure. It reminds one of another char- 
acteristic line from Newbolt: 


For we're all in love with fighting on the Fighting Temeraire! 


What naval rating on any ship, at any time, could possibly have been sup- 
posed to give vent to such an irresponsible and unrealistic sentiment? 

But is there no such thing as heroism in the navy? Is no sea-fight a fitting 
subject for poetry for boys? To read the moving anonymous popular ballad 
of the early 18th century, The Death of Admiral Benbow, is at once to know 
the sound and taste of the real thing. 


Says Kirby unto Wade, we will run, we will run, 

Says Kirby unto Wade, we will run; 

For I value no disgrace, nor the losing of my place, 

But the enemy I won’t face, nor his guns, nor his guns. . . . 


Brave Benbow lost his legs by chain-shot, by chain-shot, 
Brave Benbow lost his legs by chain-shot: 

Brave Benbow lost his legs, and all on his stumps he begs— 
Fight on my English lads, ’tis our lot, ’tis our lot. 


As a story, How They Brought the Good News is sheer bluff—a piece of 
pseudo-historical make-believe which cannot bear examination: neither 
God nor Robert Browning knew what the good news was. My own belief 
is that Aix had had a bad harvest and run out of wine, so that Joris and Co. 


were sent to Ghent to negotiate a deal with the local vintners; this was 
D 
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brought off just as the last barrel of inferior Aix wine was reached. However, 
the thinness of the story is forgotten in the excitement of the ride, reflected 
in the stirring but mechanical anapaests; and in the glamorised, glittering, 
streamlined surface of the poem. It is really a poem exploiting the popularity 
of that noble animal, the horse; but Roland is not real—he is the Metro- 
Goldwyn horse of popular imagination, going through all its circus tricks. 
But is not the horse a noble animal, and is sentimentality about horses among 
the adolescent to be banned entirely: The horse is, indeed, noble, and his 
nobility has been incomparably described by the writer of the Book of Job; 
or if the heart is truly to be touched about a horse, let it be the Poor Old 
Horse of the traditional song. 


My clothing was once of the linsey-woolsey fine, 

My tail it grew at length, my coat did likewise shine; 

Now I’m growing old; my beauty does decay, 

My master frowns upon me: one day I heard him say, 
Poor old horse: poor old horse. . . . 


“You are old, you are cold, you are deaf, dull, dumb and slow, 

You are not fit for anything, or in my team to draw. 

You have eaten all my hay, you have spoilt all my straw, 

So hang him, whip, stick him, to the huntsman let him go.’ 
Poor old horse: poor old horse. 


Scott, I think, was the originator of phony historical episodes in verse, 
with glossy surfaces and a slick movement. Lochinvar is rattling good fun, 
with plenty of neat phrases to thrill the immature reader. But would it not 
be worth while to compare it with the original border ballad from which 
it was lifted: Here are the relevant verses from Katherine Johnstone. 


‘Oh come ye here to fight, young Lord? 
Or come ye here to play: 

Or come ye here to drink good wine 
Upon the weddin’-day?’ 


‘I come na here to fight,” he said, 
‘I come na here to play; 

I'll but lead a dance wi’ the bonny bride, 
And mount and go my way.’ 


There was a glass of the blude-red wine 
Was fill’d them up between, 
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But aye she drank to Lamington 
Who her true love had been. 


He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve; 

He’s mounted her high behind himsel’, 
At her kin he speired na leave. 


There were four-and-twenty bonny boys 
A’ clad in the Johnstone grey, 

They swore they would tak’ the bride again 
By the strong hand if they may. 


It’s up, it’s up the Cowden bank 
It’s down the Cowden brae; 

The bride she gar’d the trumpet sound 
‘It is a weel won play!’ 


The blude ran down by Cowden bank 
And down by Cowden brae, 

But ay she gar’d the trumpet sound, 
‘It’s a’ fair play!’ 


“My blessing on your heart, sweet thing! 
Wae to your wilfu’ will! 
Sae mony a gallant gentleman’s blood 
This day as ye’ve gar’d spill.’ 


Further exercises for thinking readers might be to consider the quality of 
Noyes’ Sherwood after reading some of the traditional Robin Hood ballads, 
and to decide whether there is implied racialism in He Fell Among Thieves. 

Finally, it must be remembered by the sophisticated that, while all is not 
gold that glisters, we must not undervalue real gold, or honest copper, or 
expect the young to do without it. What we are on the look-out for is 
false emotion, slick technique, bombast and unreality. These are most likely 
to occur when literary men write about the life of action, and men with 
axes to grind borrow the tools of poetry. ‘Romance’ and ‘glamour’ are 
two of the most abused words in popular culture, but the fact that their 
appeal to the young has been exploited by the writers of counterfeit poetry 
should not be allowed to interfere with our appreciation of the glamour 
(which only means ‘magic’) of real heroism and endurance and the romance 


[Continued at the foot of page 213] 
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USEFUL LESSONS: VIII 


EXPERIMENT IN ETYMOLOGY 
by 
F. J. WOODWARD 


In THE Technical College where I am at present teaching English I recently 
used my 16-year-old secretarial students of both sexes as guinea-pigs for a 
small experiment, which was more successful than I expected, in the teaching 
of etymology. 

At the first of four periods I told them I was going to set them some 
detective-work, for which I should divide them into teams. I dictated two 
lists of ten words, A and B, of which those in A were all Teutonic in origin 
and those in B all classical. The two lists paired in meaning (e.g. room: 
capacity; almighty: omnipotent) but not in order, to avoid confusion of 
form with meaning. I then gave the children a few minutes in which to 
study the two lists and note any differences between them: e.g. in length of 
words, letters used, prefices and suffixes, familiarity, resemblance to any 
other language (all knew a little French and one or two German). The 
leaders of the teams reported all the findings I had wanted. On the whole 
A was short, B was long; B contained ph, A did not, A contained -ing, 
B contained -ion; A was more familiar than B; A sometimes resembled 
German, B was often reminiscent of French. I then asked them to pair up 
the two lists in meaning. Finally I gave out etymological dictionaries and 
told one team to look up List A and the other List B and tell me what initial 
letters they found immediately after the pronunciation-guide. In due course 
I was given ‘A.S.’ for A and ‘L’ and ‘G’ for B—though they had no idea 
what the letters stood for. One puzzled detective reported “E.T.Y.M. 
D.U.B.’ 

This gave me a good lead for my next lesson. I gave them notes on other 
ways of recognising classical and Teutonic words, and then we went on to 
the history of the language, beginning at the end, as it were. I invited them 
to think of words and phrases which had come into common use for the 
first time in the present century (e.g. aeroplane, cinema, television; atom- 
bomb; haywire, I guess, O.K.) and what indications these gave of our 
present mode of civilisation (predominantly technical; not free from war; 
preponderant influence American). On the same lines I worked backwards 
during the next three lessons as far as our Indo-European ancestors, providing 
the examples myself but keeping their interest by shewing the clues language 
can give to history in the same way. I also made use of one of the text-books 
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which set exercises on the formation of English words from Latin and Greek 
roots. 

I was encouraged by the result of a test on this work which I inserted in 
the secretaries’ examination paper. I gave a list of ten words which they 
were to classify as derived from Latin and Greek or from Anglo-Saxon. 
Eight was the lowest mark, and when afterwards I demanded reasons for 
the classification these were always given and given correctly. 

If so much can be done in the short time and with the unacademic pupils 
of a Technical College could not more be attempted on similar lines in 
grammar-schools? But perhaps it is. As a believer in the educational value 
of the study of words (cf. Sesame and Lilies), I hope so. 


{Continued from page 211} 


sometimes associated with the life of action, its pathos as well as its triumphs. 


I dug his grave with a silver spade, 
To my way, Stormalong! 

I dug his grave with a silver spade, 
Aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong. 


I lowered him down with a golden chain, 
To my way, Stormalong! 

I lowered him down with a golden chain, 
Aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong. 


The anonymous shanty is as moving as any more pretentious sea poem by 
a Georgian literary man; and quite as appealing and memorable when 
taught to unlettered adolescents. 
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by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


Ir 1s presumably the object of the G.C E. Ordinary level English Language 
papers to find out how well the candidate can compose, and how well he 
can comprehend. This is sensible and necessary, but many of the papers set 
so far (they are not in essence very different from the old School Certificate 
papers) do not seem to be very sensible in the way they set about their task. 

Before making detailed comments on a few sample papers, one should, 
I think, try to get some clear idea about these ‘aims’, and also consider 
another most important point—perhaps the most important of all—the sort 
of effect the papers may have on the way English is taught to the pupils 
preparing for them, because by and large the exam. paper dictates the 
class-room work. Lofty speculation about good exam. results being a by- 
product of enlightened teaching, and airy chat about ‘taking the examination 
in one’s stride’ may best be left to educationists, headmasters, and others who 
have long since left class-room teaching for nobler occupations. It is true 
that in the average school there will be pupils in the top stream who will 
find little difficulty in these papers, but they will be in a minority. For the 
average lot, the ‘ordinary’ candidates, those who would formerly have been 
content with a ‘pass’, but who must now screw themselves up to a ‘credit’; 
who, as the years pass, have less and less need, in real life, to use the written 
word at all, who stagnate in a dull round of Comics, the News of the World, 
the Light Programme, Television and the flicks, standard English is becoming 
a foreign tongue. And by this one does not mean that they no longer 
‘appreciate —whatever that may mean—the ‘classics’-—whatever they may 
be—of the tongue that Shakespeare spake, but that they are no longer 
capable of understanding, say, sensible journalism at the Observer or Man- 
chester Guardian level on topics of general interest within the range of their 
experience. The grammar school teacher’s business is, of course, to try and 
do something towards putting this right. He is engaged in a struggle against 
the cultural milieu his pupils live in, a struggle in which the odds are against 
him from the start, and it is part of the point of this article to maintain that 
214 
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not only is the present sort of G.C.E. paper not much active help—perhaps 
it can’t be—but that it is in some respects a hindrance. 

Let us first consider the composition test, noting by the way that some 
authorities give it a paper to itself, and others lump it in with the précis, 
comprehension, etc. There appear to be two main methods of dealing with 
this part of the examination: either by means of a specific problem—*You 
have been asked to stay with your uncle during the summer holidays. Write 
a letter of not more than X words, explaining why you must refuse . . ..— 
or by means of the conventional essay on ‘One of the following subjects . . .’ 
Both methods give the examiner a chance to see whether the candidate can 
order his thoughts and express them accurately and lucidly, and the specific 
problem type of question is obviously easier to mark and to evaluate, but 
I believe the essay question to be the better, both in itself and because it is 
less likely to lead to distorted emphasis or a cramped and sterile approach 
in the class-room. Some authorities offer a wide range of alternative sub- 
jects, sometimes as many as ten, and this I think an admirable arrangement, 
which should be universally adopted, because it means that in practice pupils 
can be encouraged to do the sort of stuff they like doing, in the reasonable 
hope that something to suit them will turn up in the exam. The trouble 
about making children write essays in school is simply this: that in real life 
nobody writes anything without a purpose, and in school the child writes 
because he has to. A compromise can be, and should be, effected, so that 
writing in school is related to some real experience, and has some definite 
function in view, and as experience matures, so function and purpose can 
become more complex. All feelings of task-work cannot be avoided, nor 
should they be (I doubt whether all contributors to this journal set pen to 
paper in an ecstasy of free activity) for the discipline of routine fulfilment of 
a set task is a necessary part of education; but if this sort of attitude to com- 
position writing can result in some of the pupils writing genuinely out of 
their own experience some of the time, which is all we can expect in an 
imperfect world, then the exam. essay set on a wide variety of subjects— 
at least ten or a dozen—need exert no cramping influence on the teacher. 

That part of the examination which deals with précis and comprehension 
may well, it seems to me, have an unhappy effect on class-room work. 

Let us begin with the précis, and again apply our ‘real life’ test. In real 
life nobody makes a précis without a purpose; and that purpose determines 
the length and nature of the précis. The present arrangement—‘not more 
than 110 words . . .’ or ‘a quarter the length of the original’ is too arbitrary. 
Surely here is a case where the ‘specific problem’ approach, which we feared 
might tend, in the essay paper, to stifle imaginative work, could with advan- 
tage be used, because here it is strictly relevant to the job in hand. This 
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exam. is being set to children, and children respond to a concretely defined 
task, with a clear and reasonable objective, much more easily than they do 
to a command backed by nothing but adult authority. And whether one 
is child or adult the rational response to the command ‘make a précis of the 
following passage’ is ‘Why:’ What, after all, do the examiners want to find 
out? Presumably whether the candidate can see the wood for the trees, and 
whether he can rephrase the matter ‘as far as possible in his own words . ..’, 
in short, the précis tests comprehension and vocabulary. Surely it would be 
better to put this question in such a way that it appears reasonable, that it 
has a purpose. As it is, few pupils really think making a précis is a rational 
business, however often its function is explained to them, for when they 
start on a sample paper, the really urgent typical questions are always ‘Please, 
sir, does it matter if it’s only 109 words? 107. ..? 108... .2” 

What the examiner finds out from the comprehension test, which is some- 
times compulsory and sometimes optional, seems to me to be of necessity 
much the same sort of thing as he should have found out from the précis. 
Its justification must lie in the opportunity it gives for more detailed work. 
One striking thing about all the questions is the way all examiners seem to 
fall over backwards in order to avoid raising any consideration of value. 
‘Give another word or phrase that might be used to replace...’ ‘Explain 
concisely the meaning of each of the following . . .” ‘Explain the use in the 
passage of two of the following metaphors...’ Never, for example, ‘Do 
you think your version better or worse than the original? ... why:’ Ad- 
mittedly this sort of thing is better than antonyms, synonyms, or lists of 
words to be used in sentences, since the questions I have quoted do refer to 
a context. But it’s a sterile business, and the sample of prose selected is 
considered simply as a pickled laboratory specimen, all life long extinct. 
No one expects average pupils of this age to be critics, and I must repeat 
that it is with the average, the ‘ordinary’ that I am chiefly concerned, but 
isn’t it a bit odd never, never to ask them for an opinion? Is this attitude a 
matter of principle, or of practice: Do examiners think this sort of question 
irrelevant, or too difficult to set or to evaluate? One realises that in an exam. 
of this nature questions so designed that the answers are right or wrong are 
necessary, because this exam. is a test of basic techniques; but if one believes 
that an important object of any English teaching should be to provide the 
child with some protection against the abuse of emotive language in press, 
screen and advertisement, it would be encouraging to feel that examiners 
believed so too. One or two simple optional questions would suffice. Put 
them in the exam. papers, and they will be dealt with in the classroom, and 
they will serve to bring a bit of reality into papers whose most striking 
characteristic is, I repeat, their sterility. 
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I see no point in purely grammatical questions—‘Analyse into clauses . . .’, 
‘State to which part of speech the numbered phrases belong . . .’ and so on. 
If the candidate’s writing is ‘current grammatical prose’ he knows enough 
for his purpose: if it isn’t he deserves to fail. Grammar should as far as 
possible be taught as it is required, as its problems arise out of the pupil’s 
need for more complex expression. It is not a ‘subject’ and the grammar 
question encourages a deadening mechanical approach to the use of language. 
In the same way, if the candidate’s essay, his précis and his comprehension 
test are passable—that is to say if his use of the language is competent— 
nothing is gained by asking him to give ‘words opposite in meaning to...’ 
or to ‘use the following words in sentences.’ On the other hand it seems to 
me rational, though not very interesting, to ask for direct speech to be 
turned into indirect speech, since this is a job the candidate should be able 
to do; and the exercises on joining sentences together, rewriting untidy 
paragraphs, punctuation and so on are quite sensible and useful, because to 
answer them the candidate has to work within a context of sense, and to 
make expression more efficient. Moreover they do not like the others lay 
themselves open to the objection that they can and will beget a dreary class- 
room progeny. Examiners don’t seem to realise the extent to which work 
is based on their papers. However much one may regret it, one is forced 
to do, with the less intelligent majority, detailed preparation of the sort of 
question they will have to answer. Apart from anything else, it is psycholog- 
ically necessary. “What sort of question will we get, sir?’ 

The last point I want to consider is the quality of the prose set tor the 
candidate ‘to read carefully’. I applaud the use of contemporary writing: at 
this stage and for this purpose the ‘classics’ are not the best material, and it 
is a comfort to know that one will be spared excerpts from the Essays of Elia. 
But if 400 words are to be reduced to, say, 120, we are justified in demanding 
that there are 120 words worth of sense there, and sometimes this is not the 
case. A certain degree of difficulty and complexity we must have, otherwise 
there is no test, but such difficulties should exist because the sense could not 
be so well expressed without them; complexities should be there because 
they have a function to perform. Why should unfortunate examinees have 
to cope with, for example, archaeology drawing a curtain, which reveals a 
perspective, which is in turn compared to a limited span? (He has to explain 
concisely about the span). This stuff is typical of the respectable journalese 
which forms the staple material for précis and comprehension. Perhaps it is 
not surprising that characters who write sentences like “Indicate by using the 
appropriate number at the top of your paper which subject you have chosen’ 
should imagine that their selections are workmanlike English prose. There 
is lively contemporary writing to be found at the sort of level they want, 
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though there is not as much of it as one could wish. When I think of the 
curtain and the perspective and the span I think also of the B.B.C. com- 
mentator who described railway lines being ripped off an embankment by 
the Dutch floods ‘like the back-bone of a grilled fish’. The comparison, | 
think, makes my point clearly enough. 

The worst example I have kept to the last. It is worth extended quotation. 
(This one, by the way, has to be ‘read very carefully’.) 

‘The charm of the big store springs from the fact that it is more than a 
universal shop—it is a universal exhibition, always open and always free. 
In material matters it keeps you up to date with the progress of the world 
and it is therefore an education for everybody who enters. It is also a tonic 
and a stirrer of the imagination and of ambition in the too sluggish breast. . . . 
We need not regret the departed picturesqueness of the marts of old—Tyre, 
Sidon, Rome, Venice. No mart of old could ever have rivalled in pictur- 
esqueness, in colour, etc., etc.’ 

I have suggested that the sort of prose set for précis and comprehension 
should be of the standard of intelligent journalism, and have some connec- 
tion with the life of the ordinary pupil, of that unliterary majority who will 
take no further examination in English. I cannot find polite terms strong 
enough to express my horror at university authorities setting such stuff as 
this unctuous advice to read the ads and keep up with the Joneses (‘If you 
emerge from the store disgusted with your own clothes . . . laudable ambi- 
tion is then born.’) How can anyone think that such debased trash, with 
its second-hand rhythm, its false values and debilitated sentiment, should 
have any place in a class-room except for analysis as a particularly unpleasant 
specimen of one aspect of contemporary culture? 

I don’t think you should be spared the last paragraph: 

‘It seems certain that when this civilisation has fallen into ruins, the big 
stores, which we now take for granted, will be presented to the historical 
student of a few thousand years hence as incredible marvels of romance, 
vitality and enterprise, and those students will sigh because for them the 
age of miracles is long past.’ 

You have to analyse that one, dear reader, into clauses. 
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by 
DONALD M. LAY 


Teacher of English, The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 
Now on a Fulbright exchange at Sherborne School 


THE List of courses which I was to teach went on and on: 1a, rb, 2b, 
3c, 4c, History-English sth, sth General, 6b, adding up to twenty-four 
periods a week and averaging twenty-one boys per class. Having been used 
to four courses, with an average of sixteen boys per class, and sixteen hours 
a week, I was appalled. I had become convinced before coming to England 
that a teacher of English who is forced to go beyond sixteen hours a week 
soon passes his peak of maximum efficiency and begins to spread himself 
thinner and thinner as he takes on more hours in the classroom and more 
pupils. My conviction is stronger than ever now. 

More astonishing, however, than the weight of the teaching load is the 
remarkably good job which the English teacher in a public school manages 
to do in the face of having to teach so many boys, of so many ages, so many 
different things. The compromise which enables him to do it is that he 
settles for teaching ‘things’ or facts at the expense of skills or habits of mind. 
Of course, this compromise is forced upon him to some extent by the 
requirements for admission to the Universities. These examinations make a 
searching investigation into the candidate’s knowledge, or memory, of the 
details of one or two works or excerpts from English literature and lay upon 
the teacher a rather frightening responsibility to hammer these details into 
the minds of his pupils. The responsibility is frightening because the ‘author- 
ities’, by which term I mean certain shadowy figures who have to do with 
public examinations, are convinced that they are able to measure the strength 
of an English teacher, or indeed of an English department, on the basis of 
results achieved by the pupils. In order to avoid being judged a failure by 
the ‘authorities’ and also to keep from assigning more written work than 
he will be able to read, the English teacher is tempted to give an inordinate 
amount of attention to the pastoral references in Milton’s minor poems or 
to the scholarly lectures of Chauntecleer on the nature of dreams. 
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Another problem which hampers the English teacher in many public 
schools is that the pupils must do most of their work in class. The teaching 
of a novel, therefore, progresses very slowly, and there is consequently little 
time for discussion. The novel is merely read, and the details which will be 
important for an examination are carefully pointed out. The result is that 
the pupils have a good deal of practice in reading aloud, which they do very 
well indeed, and they absorb the plot down to its last detail, but there is 
little opportunity for original thought about the characters, about the ideas, 
or about the novel as a work of art. A boy of fifteen who has displayed 
enough intelligence to gain admittance to a public school should be expected 
to take entirely upon himself the responsibility of getting the plot of a novel 
in all its details; the class periods then can be given to discussion or analysis 
of characters, ideas, and literary qualities. He will gradually learn from this 
experience a critical or analytical habit of mind which will make his reading 
and all his intellectual activities more meaningful and more enjoyable. 

Perhaps the most serious limitation which the English teacher in a public 
school must deal with is the inferior place which English seems to occupy 
in the curriculum. It seems a little ironic that Latin, which to a large extent 
is valuable only as it helps the study of English, is often of higher rank than 
the subject which it exists to help; the chief-of-staff is of higher rank than 
the general. It is, I think, a little discouraging to the English teacher of a 
first form to find his students thoroughly ‘checked out’ on the principles of 
Latin grammar, but hopelessly at sea when faced with the problem of parsing 
an English sentence. Similarly, the teacher of a third or fourth form may 
be gratified to know that his pupils can readily translate the Latin references 
in their reading and that they can recite and even compose poems in Latin, 
but it must be a little irritating to him to find that many of them are unable 
to write a literate, organised essay, free of errors in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation and word usage. These people have not learned to write be- 
cause this phase of their prep-school education was sacrificed to an early 
preview of Latin, French and algebra. Finally, the teacher of an upper-school 
form may be duly impressed with the rather remarkable learning displayed 
in the comparatively few essays which his students have an opportunity to 
write, but he must be somewhat disappointed to’find few evidences of 
original thought or of analytical treatment. Just recently I read a set of 
examination papers written by a good sixth form on the nature of tragedy 
in dramatic literature. These essays were heavily weighted with learning 
and showed an astonishing familiarity not only with the drama of England, 
but also with that of classical Greece, France and Germany (20th century 
American literature was not mentioned, of course, because English schools 
hesitate to consider either the 20th century or American literature old enough 
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to merit serious consideration). There were quotations from Aeschylus and 
Euripides, from Racine, from Corneille, from Goethe, and, of course, many 
from Marlowe and Shakespeare; furthermore, there were quotations of 
commentators from Aristotle to Dover Wilson, and there were reflections 
of observations which had been made by the master during the term. But 
there was something lacking . . . I could not put my finger on it at first, but 
suddenly I came upon a paper which stood out clearly above the others; it 
was more than a ‘text book’; it seemed fresh and alive. I could see now what 
the others lacked: they showed almost no evidence of original thought or 
of analysis; plenty of ready-made commentary, but very little indication 
that the authors had given their own thought to the nature of tragedy. This 
realisation did not diminish my admiration for the erudition shown by 
these boys, but I was relieved to know that they were no farther advanced 
than their American counterparts after all; they had merely been educated 
with a different emphasis. 

These are some of my impressions after three months of teaching English 
in one of England’s best public schools. I am uncomfortable about dealing 
in generalities, but impressions based on only three months of experience 
can hardly be stated specifically, nor, I may add, with any great conviction. 
In conclusion, I must congratulate the teachers of English in the public 
schools for their industry and resourcefulness in rising above the limitations 
placed upon them by custom and circumstance and for their success in 
producing remarkably well-informed pupils. 


SPELLING AIDS 


American English 
To a wealthy woman a SABIle is They fortunately caught the man, 
indispenSABle And he confessed it freely— 


The crime of writing t-o-n 
For t-u-n at Ely. 
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A SURVEY OF ENGLISH COURSES 


by 
G. H. FRANEY 


Senior English Master, City Boys’ School, Leicester 


INTEREST IN the teaching of English has grown and become purposeful 
since 1906, when the first pamphlet was issued on the subject by the Board 
of Education. English language text-books both reflect and have promoted 
the development of opinion about the importance of English in the school 
curriculum, as a comparison between books of the Nesfield-Twentyman 
era and those of the years from about 1930 onwards will show. Whereas 
the first two parts of Twentyman’s ‘English Grammar and Composition’ 
dealt mainly with formal grammar, a few suggested subjects for composi- 
tions and some exercises in style being included to justify the title, the books 
of today contain carefully planned and graded sections on vocabulary, punc- 
tuation, poetry, speech training, use of figurative language, general know- 
ledge and clear thinking. Grammar still receives attention, but views on its 
importance have changed; it is no longer treated as a worthy end in itself. 
Comprehension—the use of ‘unseen’ passages to give practice in careful 
reading and understanding—now takes a prominent place in the English 
course. 

Although a detailed rationale of these changes cannot here be attempted, 
it may be noted in passing that the rising influence of broadcasting has much 
to do with them in two ways, one positive, the other negative. Clear speech 
is now widely appreciated and desired; hence teachers’ interest in speech 
training. Attention to the spoken word has been secured at the price of a 
declining capacity for serious reading among school children; hence the 
attempts to ensure mental exercise by means of ‘comprehension’. English 
teaching in an age of attractions furnished by applied science is increasingly 
a battle against basic ignorance of literature and literary modes of expression 
—though in fairness to modern children it must be admitted that they are 
expected to show an intelligent interest in a multitude of things. The con- 
tents of a modern English course are more than a sign, therefore, of the 
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widening interests of teachers and a record of their ingenuity; they are a 
revelation of the need for their work. 

Unity prevails among the authors of text books about the value of gram- 
mar in giving a good start to the organised study of English, though opinions 
vary widely over the order in which the work should be taken. First year 
courses mostly include a study of the parts of speech, kinds of sentences and 
the elementary logical divisions of subject and predicate. But whilst Mr. 
J. H. Walsh (‘Complete English’, Longmans) postpones logical division 
until after the principal parts of speech have been learnt, Mr. Ronald Ridout 
(‘English Today’, Ginn) includes it in his second chapter, a practice more 
commonly adopted. Such divergence is unimportant except in so far as it 
reminds one of the need to think out for oneself an order suitable to the 
composition work being done at the same time. There is more interest in 
noting the different degrees of ingenuity that have been used in presenting 
this elementary grammar effectively and palatably. Mr. Walsh has based 
his work on nouns on a beginner’s knowledge of fairy stories and traditional 
tales. He has dovetailed grammar and composition, and like most authors 
has many devices for expanding vocabulary. 

Composition has received as much attention as grammar in the complete 
courses, and it is the sound practice of most books to encourage by suitable 
exercises the use of new words learnt from poems and comprehension 
passages. “Complete English’ has the year’s work parcelled into twelve 
sections (“Winter Days’, ‘Farm and Zoo’), so that relevant work in grammar, 
composition, vocabulary and comprehension has a common source. Much 
general knowledge is insinuated at the same time. Mr. J. N. Britton (‘Eng- 
lish on the Anvil’, lately re-issued by John Murray) has originated a valuable 
method of linking several pieces of imaginative and descriptive writing by 
his island project. Each pupil invents and maps his own island (in the 
Stevenson manner), and writes of its discovery, first day of residence there, 
and exploration, and concludes the series with a day of excitement. This 
first-rate scheme is sure to appeal to intelligent children, and it is obviously 
capable of variation and development. The silhouette pictures in Mr. 
Alderton Pink’s ‘An English Course for Schools’ (Macmillan), showing a 
simple story in four stages provides another way of developing narrative 
powers—I have had some really elaborate stories built on this simple founda- 
tion; whilst a delightfully executed plan of an imaginary town in another 
book is intended to be used to develop precision in exposition (“Describe 
exactly how you would walk from the railway station to the Town Hall’). 

There is a thoroughness behind the planning of all the books examined, 
and evidence of an earnest desire to pass on workable ideas, many of which 
are easily adaptable to particular needs. But many teachers think that other 
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men’s methods, revealed in the explanatory matter at the beginnings of 
chapters, are sure to be imitated, and the spontaneity necessary for good 
teaching destroyed. This conviction is respected in Mr. N. L. Clay’s ‘English 
Exercises’ (Heinemann) and Mr. Noel Syson’s “Three Stream English Course’ 
(Elkin Mathews). Both these books contain exercises only; and the latter is 
written for modern schools, but is usable in the slower forms of a grammar 
school. But even exercises must shape the approach to the work; whilst 
no teacher with ideas of his own will slavishly follow any book, whether it 
contains explanations or not. Ideally, each teacher should compile his own 
text book, and no doubt many would, if time served. The text book, there- 
fore, is an aid and a stimulant to, not a substitute for, originality. 

Some of the best books that I have seen, appropriate for the middle school, 
have been books on particular parts of English work—essay writing or 
comprehension. Mr. A. F. Scott’s “From Paragraph to Essay’ (Cambridge 
University Press) is a practicable two-part course for fourth and fifth forms. 
Its plan is to demonstrate paragraph construction, linking of paragraphs and 
the relation between paragraph and complete essay; there are additional 
exercises on vocabulary and the use of simple English as a substitute for civil 
service dialect. Mr. R. W. Jepson’s ‘Exercises in Interpretation’ (Longmans) 
is a book midway in difficulty between Mr. Kirby’s ‘Fifth Form Interpreta- 
tion’ and Mr. R. W. Moore’s advanced ‘Idea and Expression’. ‘Exercises in 
Interpretation’ is notable for the range of the passages chosen and for the 
real excellence of the appended questions. It is not easy to avoid prejudging 
the qualities of an extract (‘How does Charles Reade build up suspense:’— 
D. J. Coulson’s ‘Prose Craft’) or posing such absurdly simple questions that 
an intelligent pupil is led to look for difficulties that do not exist (a common 
fault in some public examination questions). 

But comprehensive courses have their own merits. Material for compre- 
hension is often taken from newspapers and books about the contemporary 
world (e.g. in ‘English Today’, books 4 and 5)—a useful way of putting 
natural interests of pupils on the credit side of the educational balance sheet. 
All the adulterants of pure English, such as the cliché, pretentiousness, pom- 
posity, verbosity, words-of-all-work (good, great, nice) are the subjects of 
corrective exercises and of advice. ‘Officialese’ is attacked in many books, 
though it seems to have the resilience that Falstaff attributed to the camomile. 
Perhaps a generation or two of this training in precise thought and the 
responsible use of language will rob of their dangers what Ruskin called 
‘masked words’, the ‘unjust stewards of men’s ideas.’ 

A study of the available English courses convinces me that most of them 
are important adjuncts to English teaching. No other school subject needs 
to be approached so experimentally; none is so wide in scope. Hence no 
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single teacher could invent for himself all the possible ways of attempting 
to overcome its unique difficulties, and many practicable ideas would remain 
untried were it not for the text books. English teaching is subject to another 
difficulty. Whereas knowledge of science or foreign languages begins only 
with secondary school days, the beginner in English has to unlearn a great 
deal before starting to learn constructively. It is well recognised that the 
examples of written and spoken English he will be familiar with when he 
first comes to school are far from impeccable: contemporary journalism, 
advertising, children’s magazines and ‘comics’, the cinema and some parts 
of the radio programmes are evidence of this. Probably at no time in the 
history of education has the English teacher’s task of developing a capacity 
for clear, precise writing been harder, and he needs, in addition to his own 
wit and ingenuity, some help from elsewhere. The English text book at its 
best is an ‘alter ego’ speaking with a like authority. There are details of 
method and emphasis to disagree with in all books; but they are often heart- 
ening reminders that standards of language and literature are being defended 
resolutely on many fronts. 








OETRY FOR PLEASURE 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE: XVI 
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PART ‘A’ by R. O'MALLEY 














Tuis A Sueet, the third in a series of four, opens with the following 
quotation from Boswell’s Tour of the Hebrides: 


BOSWELL: ‘But, sir, may we not suppose a merchant to be a man of an enlarged 
mind, such as Addison in The Spectator describes Sir Andrew Freeport to have been?’ 
—JOHNSON: “Why, sir, we may suppose any fictitious character. We may suppose 
a philosophical day-labourer who is happy in reflecting that, by his labour, he con- 
tributes to the fertility of the earth, and to the support of his fellow-creatures; but 
we find no such philosophical day-labourer.’ 


Is there, then, no counterpart to Sir Andrew in real life: Or if there is a 
counterpart, is he merely fortuitous: If we may suppose any character when 
writing fiction, how is our choice to be guided? On what principle will the 
reader in his turn choose his fiction? These questions lead on to two others 
that arise, in different ways, from all the remaining passages: what is the 
writer’s attitude towards his characters, and what, in consequence, will be 
the reader’s attitude both towards them and towards the author? Three of 
the passages are chosen from fairly recent fiction and are within the interests 
and capacity of most non-specialist pupils. A Chaucer and a Shakespeare 
passage are added for those who want more to bite on. All the passages can 
be used to show that fiction and drama are closely, though not always 
simply, related to daily life. 

Passage II is this from Miss Dorothy Sayers’s short story, The Image in the 
Mirror: 


*...and then everything would go grey and misty round me and with the horror 
of it I'd wake up all of a perspiration.’ 

‘Uncommonly disagreeable,’ said Wimsey. “That legend of the Doppelganger, it’s 
one of the oldest and the most widespread and never fails to terrify me. When I was 
a kid, my nurse had a trick that frightened me. If we'd been out, and she was asked 
if we'd met anybody, she used to say: “Oh no—we saw nobody nicer than ourselves.” 
I used to toddle after her in terror of coming round a corner and seeing a horrid and 
similar pair pouncing out at us. Of course, I’d have rather died than tell a soul how 
the thing terrified me. Rum little beasts, kids.’ 

The little man nodded thoughtfully. 
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‘Well,’ he went on, ‘about that time the nightmare came back. At first it was only 
at intervals, you know, but it grew on me. At last it started coming every night. I 
hadn’t hardly closed my eyes before there was the long mirror and the thing coming 
grinning along. .. .’ 


Lord Peter may be seen as a man of exceptional tact, intelligence and good 
breeding; and yet it is doubtful whether the passage quoted supports such 
a view. He is talking to a ‘little man’ whose natural idiom is ‘hadn’t hardly’ 
—though he stops short of ‘sweat’. Ostensibly to comfort the little man, 
Wimsey gives a glimpse of a world of nannies and of sociology requiring 
foreign polysyllables. The gulf between Wimsey and the little man is meant 
to be bridged by the easy condescension of ‘rum little beasts, kids’; a phrase 
which, addressed to a man under a similar obsession, is something of a 
solecism. These are some of the points that will probably come up in a 
class discussion of the passage; though here, as in all such work, it is important 
not to force the pace. Nearly all children start by taking Wimsey at face 
value and some adults continue to do so. Nothing would be gained by a 
merely intellectual conversion, and much might be lost. But provided there 
is genuine expression of preference, discussion of various possible attitudes 
to the characters is bound to be profitable. It can be generalised into some 
such topic as: What do we go to a detective novel for, and what do we bring 
away from itz—for most pupils have a wide acquaintance with detective 
fiction. 

The following, from James Farrell’s novel Studs Lonigan, is quoted next; 
Studs is watching a gangster film: 


The boys crept in by the side door, timidly walked to the edge of the bar, attracted 
the attention of the bartender with the florid moustaches, handed the can up to him. 
With the can filled, they turned to the door, and just before going out Joey Gallagher 
cast an admiring and wistfully boyish glance at the toughs lining the bar. 

‘So you’re tough! You're tough!” a boy, huskier than Joey Gallagher said, meeting 
them on the street, toying with Joey, like a cat playing with a mouse, by pushing him, 
pulling out his shirt, and jamming his cap half over his eyes. 

Joey quickly shoved the can of beer to Spike and rushed into the bully, the two 
boys mauling back and forth. The bully plunked Joey’s eye, and Studs, watching 
Joey rush in again with flailing arms, remembered how he at Joey’s age had beaten 
up Weary Reilley, who was just like this bigger kid in the picture. He knew he 
was going to like this picture. It was going to be more like his own life than almost 
any picture he’d even seen, he felt. He hoped, too, that Joey would have a sweet- 
heart, who would be just like Lucy Scanlan. 

‘Yes, I’m tough, you big mutt,’ Joey said, his eye swollen, standing over the bully 
who cowered at the edge of the dusty curb. 
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‘And so am I,’ Spike added, dousing the bully with beer, and Studs laughed with 


others in the audience. 


This passage may be discussed in two stages, dealing with Studs’s interest 
in the film, and the reader’s interest in Studs. Are the two comparable: 
Even in so short an extract from a long novel it is plain they are not. The 
last five words, for instance, show that Studs is being understood from 
without as well as from within. Farrell, through imaginative sympathy, 
creates Studs’s state of mind, but he is not carried away by his creation. 
From what standpoint is he observing Studs: Only a partial answer can 
be given from the extract quoted: Studs’s uncritical absorption of the gang- 
ster story is seen as a dangerous influence on his own life. Other causes have 
made him receptive; his receptivity becomes an influence towards his un- 
doing. A summary of the story of the novel will make this more clear. 
Pupils may be asked to define their attitudes to the several characters in the 
film and to Studs himself. It will probably be found that the latter are the 
more complex and the harder to state clearly. Mere approval or disapproval 
is found inadequate. A few pupils may see that a novel—or a film—if it is 
of any value will be not an assertion of good against evil, but an exploration 
of good and evil; though they will not put the discovery in any such terms. 

Passage V links the themes of Passages II and III. It is from Peter Cheyney’s 
Time for Caution: 


Squilla comes straight over to me. 

‘Say, Mr. Caution,’ he says, ‘what’s the big idea? Whatya mean by handcuffin’ 
me to the bed this mornin’ while I was asleep?’ 

‘It’s O.K., Dutch,’ J tell him. ‘I wanted to get some really swell evidence against 
these guys here that they had pulled that snatch at the Maybury last night. 

‘I knew that if they was accused of it they’d alibi themselves by sayin’ they was 
here. So I tried a different lay. I locked you in your apartment an’ come around here 
an’ accused them of bumpin’ you off last night. I said Marelli here had blown the 
works on ’em. 

“Well, they was so keen on beating the murder rap an’ hangin’ it on Marelli, that 
they signed a full statement about the Maybury job. If they’d done that they knew 
they couldn’t have been around at your place at the time I told ’em you was bumped. 
An’ how do you like that?’ 

He mops his head. “The mugs,’ he says. 

‘The worst of it is, Dutch,’ I go on, ‘that their statement implicated you as an 
accomplice, an’ Marelli as well, so I reckon we'll be takin’ you two guys along, too. 
Finish your drinks, sweethearts.’ 

I send ’em back in the patrol wagon. The cops was laughin’ their heads off, but 
just as she was gettin’ in Arabella said a wicked word at me. That jane just sorta 
didn’t like me at all. 

Some dames are never satisfied. 
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The world described is much that that Studs enjoys in the film. Points that 
will arise in discussion are: the use of dialect by the criminals and by the 
narrator; the ingenuity of the method of detection, along with the degree 
of necessity and of justification for it; the relationship between the criminals 
and those who must enforce the law; and the extent to which either party 
may claim in the long run to have triumphed. Thus pupils may come to 
see that even in reading for relaxation there are wide social implications. 
Some ingenuity of plot must be conceded to detective novels of the types 
represented in the Sheet; beyond this, what do they contain: How much of 
it can a reader knowingly accept? Is he likely to slip into accepting more? 
If so, will any harm, temporary or lasting, be done? Discussion on these 
lines can be carried just as far as the composition of the Form will allow. 
Passage IV is Falstaff’s description of his scarecrow army, and VI is 
Chaucer’s description of the Miller. Neither Falstaff nor the Miller is held 
up for full admiration, yet both have compelling interest. How does this 
come about: How can Falstaff be so undeniably funny about something 
that is so undeniably disgraceful? Comparison and contrast will throw much 
light on the other passages and lead attention to what matters most in any 


book—the quality of the mind that produced it. 


PART ‘B’ ty J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


IN THE past, each of the Reading Sheets has contained at least one poem 
or poetry-extract, and the corresponding issue of Tue Use or ENGLIsH has 
provided teachers with notes which aim at outlining a suggested classroom 
procedure. Such notes have necessarily been rather bare; and recently there 
have been requests for more detailed suggestions as to how one should ‘take 
a poetry lesson’. With these requests in mind I am devoting much of my 
space this time to the consideration of a single poem. Incidentally, I realise 
that my way of presenting it is only one person’s way, and that another 
person’s way may be quite different and just as good. 

I would first emphasise the fact that my sort of lesson is not the kind in 
which the teacher does all the work—not what I call a ‘see-and-admire’ 
lesson, where the teacher points out the beauties of the poem and the pupils 
nod approvingly. In any worthwhile lesson the teacher and the class must 
work at the poem together, the teacher putting questions which will force 
the children to contribute to a slow building-up of the poem’s meaning. 
The framing of these questions calls for some skill if the teacher is not to be 
answered by a series of mere Yeses and Noes, and sometimes a question will 
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have to be reshaped and then shaped again before it elicits the right reply. 
And there is no purpose served by undue persistence: when the children 
‘just don’t know the answer’ it is best to waste no more time but to tell them. 

One other preliminary observation: it should not be the teacher’s primary 
concern, when he introduces a poem to a class, to arrive at some estimate of 
the poem’s value. To do this, where class and poem are suitable, is a later 
concern. The teacher’s first concern should be to make the poem yield as 
much of its meaning as possible—to call attention to what is actually there. 
Much confusion can result from a teacher’s well-meant but premature 
attempts to direct the children’s taste. 

The poem chosen for discussion is a passage from Book III of Keats’s 
Endymion. It is offered for use in the middle forms of grammar schools. 


] 
O Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in: 
O Moon! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 4 
Thou dost bless every where, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couch’d in thy brightness, dream of fields divine; 
Innumerable mountains rise and rise, 8 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 12 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 16 
Within its pearly house.—The mighty deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thine, the myriad sea! 
O Moon: far-spooming Ocean bows to thee, 
And Tellus feels his forehead’s cumbrous load. 20 


1. First of all the poem should be read aloud several times. For many 
children a poem has very little life of its own until the words have been 
heard as well as seen. Here the teacher’s reading is likely to be of value, but 
that of the pupil will be more so, because a child’s own reading reveals at 
once whether, for him, the words of each separate sentence ‘hang together’ 
and make ‘syntactical sense’. Moreover, an inappropriate pause or a mis- 
placed emphasis will often show that the reader has given to the words a 
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meaning which they do not possess. An example of this was provided by 
the boy who was asked to read a line from Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray— 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew, 
but who rendered it as— 
No, mate—no comrade Lucy knew, 


and accompanied the words with a doleful shake of the head. We may 
suspect him of pulling his teacher’s leg; but the example is memorable. The 
Endymion extract probably offers little scope for this sort of wantonness; 
none the less, several readings-aloud will remove the possibility of serious 
misunderstandings and will prepare the way for closer inspection. 

2. The next thing to do is to arrive at some general idea of what the poem 
is about. The following are suggested as suitable questions and possible 
answers. 

What is the poem about? (The moon). The appearance of the moon? 
The size and shape of the moon? What aspect of the moon? (The moon’s 
appearance and its light). What else is mentioned in the poem besides the 
moon? (The things that the moon shines on). What things? (Trees, sleeping 
kine, mountains, the wren in its nest, the oyster in the sea, the sea itself). 
Are these things to be found all in one place: Where are they to be found? 
(Everywhere). Which line insists that this is soz (Line 5). Does the poet 
suggest that these things care whether the moon shines or not? What is 
their attitude to the moon? (When the moon shines they feel pleasure). 
Which words make this clear? (‘Kissing dead things to life’—‘benediction’ 
—‘pleasure’—'relief’). 

The poem, in fact, tells how the moon shines on all things everywhere, 
and brings with it new life and pleasure. 

3. It should now be possible to give some of the words closer attention. 
And this is not a simple matter, for in Keats’s poetry words are not always 
used precisely, but sometimes in such a way as to suggest secondary mean- 
ings. Such meanings may result from the mere ambiguity of a word (as in 
‘airy fellowship’) or, more subtly still, from the resemblance which a word 
bears to another similar-sounding word. So, to some readers ‘hallowing’ 
(I. 9) may bring to mind the hollows between the mountains, and ‘myriad’ 
(l. 18) may convey a suggestion of the wonderful or miraculous. In the 
following notes such secondary meanings are hardly touched upon except 
in the case of the word ‘spooming’, which, having no primary meaning at 
all, relies entirely upon associations. 
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Lines 1 and 2: Which words suggest that the trees have leaves on them: 
(‘Shades’—‘lookest in’). Which word suggests that the trees feel pleasure 
when the moon looks at them? (‘Palpitations’—i.e. stirrings of the heart). 
What is especially appropriate about the word ‘palpitations’: Does it suggest 
any visible activity of the trees? (Might also refer to the trembling of leaves). 
What is the significance of the trees’ being old: (Even ancient trees, though 
accustomed to the moon, feel pleasure). 

Lines 3 and 4: Why are the trees said to lisp their dinz' (‘Lisp’ suggests 
the sound of leaves). What is indicated by ‘airy fellowship’: Which two 
things are fellows: (Moonlight and leaves). Why ‘airy fellowship’: (The 
moonlight shines through the air; the air moves amongst the leaves; leaves 
and moonlight meet in the air; ‘airy’ suggests ‘light’ or ‘insubstantial’, which 
such a fellowship would be). 

Lines 6 to 12: Why were the objects dead before they were kissed to life: 
(Because they were in darkness). What posture is conveyed by ‘couched’: 
(Reclined on knees with head raised. Note the suggestion of attentiveness 
and comfort). Which word suggests that the mountains vie with each other 
in reaching up to the moon? (‘Ambitious’). What is suggested by ‘hallow- 
ing’? What happens to the mountains when the moon looks on them: 
(They are made holy—sainted—haloed—glorified). In what way is pleasure 
sent? (It is sent with the beams of the moon). 

Lines 13 to 17: What is the attitude of the wren to the moon? Is the wren 
more or less affected than the trees are: (Less affected—quiet curiosity. 
Note ‘nested’—‘tranquil ken’—‘takes glimpses’). In what way is it suggested 
that the oyster has longed for the moonlight and takes pleasure in it? (“Re- 
lief’—‘poor patient’). What is its ‘pearly house’? (Its shell). Why ‘pearly’: 
(Pearls are found in oyster shells; shell linings have a pearly quality; perhaps 
the word also suggests the faint moonlight penetrating to the sea-bed). 

Lines 17 to 20: The word ‘myriad’ usually means ‘innumerable’, but that 
is obviously not the case here. What possible senses might the word carry? 
(Large—extensive—made up of many waters—swarming with life). What 
phenomenon is referred to in the last two lines: (The action of the tides). 
The word ‘spooming’ is not in the dictionary. It is intended to suggest by 
means of its sound two other words. What words are they: (‘Spuming’ and 
‘booming’). What advantage is there in this? In what way are two senses 
appealed to at once? (The poet makes us both see and hear the sea). What 
does ‘far’ suggest? (Remoteness and extent—especially extent). ‘Tellus’ is 
the earth. What is his forehead’s ‘cumbrous load’: (The ocean). Why does 


1Din’ is an inappropriate word, probably chosen because it rhymes with ‘in’. 
Keats attempts to soften it by introducing ‘lisp’ and ‘holier’. 
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he feel itz: (Because it is unusually disturbed by the moon). What does 
‘cumbrous’ mean, and what does the sound of the word suggest? (‘Unwieldly’; 
a thundrous noise). 

When these questions (worded more simply where necessary) have been 
worked through, the poem may be read again. 

4. Finally, to give a little more consideration to the poem as a whole; 
though this will hardly be necessary with some classes or desirable with others. 
But already the question may have arisen, “Are the things mentioned in the 
poem true? Isn’t the poem a lot of lies? For so far as we know trees don’t 
feel the moonlight—certainly mountains don’t, and the sea.’ It is by way of 
the question of the poem’s truthfulness that we may approach a final con- 
sideration of the poem, admitting cheerfully that some of these things which 
are said to feel pleasure cannot possibly do so. The moon shines on all 
things; but who in reality feel the pleasure? Obviously the speaker, the poet. 
He takes pleasure in the sight of the moonlight as it lights up the earth, and 
in the thought of its penetrating into the nests of birds and under the sea. 
But he chooses to lend out (or attribute) his pleasure to various inanimate 
things around him. What is gained from this: The best answer, I think, is 
that by doing so he gives a fuller impression of the extent of his pleasure and 
the variety of its sources. 

5. The poem may be read once again, and perhaps committed to memory. 

The second extract on the Reading Sheet consists of a newspaper report 
of an ‘attack on Britain’s roads’. It should be examined with an eye to its 
logic, the relevance of all its parts, and its assumptions and implications. It 
may also be used as a starting-point for discussion. 


II 
ATTACK ON BRITAIN’S ROADS 
Up the Little North Lane 


Up the Great North Road yesterday drove Mr. Roger Gresham Cooke, director 
of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. And after his 250-mile ride 
to Stockton he said of Britain’s Ar road: ‘It ought to be known as the Little North 
Lane’. Then he launched an attack on Britain’s motor-ways, saying: 

‘In this new Elizabethan era we ought to pave the way to a great future by building 
fine new traffic routes. We should refuse to put up with those which have not changed 
in essence since the days of Queen Elizabeth I. I hope the Government will be bold 
enough to initiate this great project and earn the gratitude of pedestrians, cyclists and 
motor-users. 

‘The rate of increase of motor-traffic in this country compares unfavourably with 
the rest of the world. Out of 79 countries, no fewer than 72 have in the last four 
years increased their number of motor-vehicles faster than Britain. The limiting 
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policy adopted towards motors means that this country is going forward at the same 
rate as Bolivia, Chile and the Argentine. 

‘Cars and lorries are unique in this country in that they carry three forms of taxa- 
tion—purchase-tax, licence duty and petrol and oil taxes. Motor users as a class are 
rather tired of being so honoured as to contribute 1s. 6d. in the £ of all the national 
revenue, as well as paying their income-tax and other taxes. They may well ask 
whether they are getting much value for their great contribution. 

‘Motoring up the Great North Road, people have plenty of time in traffic blocks 
to reflect that enough materials have been used at airports in the last few years to 
build a series of brand new roads all over the country. How often do the 11,000 good 
people of Stamford, through whose twisting and narrow streets goes a stream of 
traffic night and day, petition for a by-pass: They ought to do it every month. Great 
improvements can be wrought if we have the will.’ 


Amongst other points which may be considered are the following: 

What was the glory of the first Elizabethan age? Would our building of 
new traffic routes be a comparable glory? Is it right to assume that road 
traffic ought to be on the increase? Is it desirable that countries should 
compete with one another as to which can increase its traffic the most 
quickly? Is it necessarily a bad sign that we are ‘going forward at the same 
rate as Bolivia, Chile and the Argentine’? 

If this is an attack on inadequate British roads, are the complaints about 
the slow expansion of traffic really relevant: Is not this slow expansion 
bound up with the non-availability of motor-cars rather than with the in- 
adequacy of roads? And is it reasonable for road-users to expect to get 
‘value for their great contribution’: Do (for example) the payers of the tax 
on beer expect to be provided with bigger and better public-houses? 

And finally—the speaker complains that the roads are at present over- 
crowded, and he asks for (a) better roads, (b) more traffic. If he gets both, 
will not the overcrowding be as bad as ever? 

If the extract is used as a starting-point for a general discussion, that dis- 
cussion must go where it will. But while recognising the necessity for and 
the value of motor-transport, one might question whether an entirely good 
purpose would be served by covering so small a country as ours with a 
network of new motor-roads. Why, after all, do so many people want a 
car and new roads? Is it not so as to acquire a new source of distraction and 
better playgrounds? And in indulging their lust for random and purposeless 
joy-riding are they not likely to take from our countryside what little rural 
character is still left to it: 

The Reading Sheet contains extracts I and II as printed above, and also 
the material for two more exercises. For further Teachers’ Notes see page 
236. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I WRITE to protest against the ill-tempered review of the Chaucer and 
Marvell Selections in the Life, Literature and Thought Library, published 
by G. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., in the last issue of Tae Use or ENcusH. To 
blame Mr. L. J. Lloyd, the editor of the Chaucer Selection, for not doing 
in his introduction what Mr. Speirs does admirably in his book on Chaucer 
is absurd. Mr. Speirs was writing a book on Chaucer’s poetry; Mr. Lloyd 
was carrying out the design of the series to which his book belongs by 
relating Chaucer’s work to the ‘life and thought’ of Chaucer’s age. Similarly 
Mr. Dennis Davison’s object in his introduction was not to discuss poetry 
in general but to relate Marvell’s poetry to the politics and ethics of his age. 
It is the common trick of the inefficient reviewer to blame a book for not 
doing something which the author is not attempting to do. For pure idiocy 
the last sentence of the review on the Marvell Selection would be hard to 
beat. Marvell’s works, we are told, are ‘too uneven in merit to warrant 
detailed study of the book by a busy sixth-former’. The same argument 
might be used to discourage the “busy sixth-former’ from buying the com- 
plete works of Wordsworth, or, for that matter, Shakespeare, both of whom 
are extremely ‘uneven’ poets. The logical conclusion would be that ‘busy 
sixth-formers’ will only study small anthologies of ‘pure’ poetry. 

Finally, I should have thought elementary courtesy would have taught 
your reviewer to mention the names of the two editors, Mr. L. J. Lloyd 
and Mr. Dennis Davison, at least in quoting the titles of their books at the 
head of the review. Why are Dr. Tillyard and Mr. James Reeves specially 
favoured in this way? No doubt this is due to the fact that Dr. Tillyard and 
Mr. Reeves have well-known names and Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Davison have 
not. Could literary snobbery go further? 

V. DE S. PINTO, General Editor, Life, Literature and Thought Library. 


MR. BRUCE writes: 

I am sorry if Mr. L. J. Lloyd and Mr. Dennis Davison suffered any dis- 
courtesy through the omission of their names in my review; certainly none 
was intended. For the rest, Professor Pinto’s charges of ill-temper, snobbery 
and inefficiency in failing to judge the books according to the writer’s inten- 
tions may best be answered by a request for a re-reading of the original 
review. However, I would like to revert to one point and restate my doubt 
whether the Marvell volume is worth detailed study by sixth-formers. The 
achievements of Shakespeare and Wordsworth are far too extensive and 
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varied to be studied in anthologies. The same is not true of all poets; Blake 
is one obvious exception, and Marvell can, without ‘idiocy’, be deemed 
another. The review, of course, is avowedly concerned with work in schools. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 


Criticism in Practice. Reading Sheet ‘B’ 

Exercise III (on Reading Sheet only) gives two accounts of the experience 
of ‘being blown up’. Extract (a) comes from Conrad’s Youth, one of the 
Conrad stories which can be used successfully in the middle forms of the 
grammar school. Conrad’s account is based on real experience, and con- 
trasts with extract (b), which is taken from a work of pure fiction (John 
Buchan’s The Thirty-Nine Steps). Extract (b) presents a hardly credible 
situation and lacks the clear visualisation and the circumstantial detail of (a). 

Exercise IV consists of examples of children’s work, and it prepares the 
ground for written composition. Extract (a), a descriptive passage, exem- 
plifies a familiar fault—the use of so many adjectives that reading is impeded 
and the whole picture blurred. (It should be noticed, however, that a few 
of the adjectives—‘transparent’, ‘sun-warmed’, ‘sticky’—are quite appro- 
priate). As a ‘corrective’ to this sort of writing, children may be asked to 
write a similar descriptive passage without using any epithets at all. Extract 
(b) is an example of how this has been done. 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 
6s. per dozen per set of four issues. Each sheet consists of four pages of 
printed matter for use in school or discussion group; the ‘A’ Sheet is intended 
for Sixth forms and more experienced users, and the “B’ Sheet for fifteen 
and sixteen year olds, though no hard and fast line can be drawn. Orders, 
stating whether the ‘A’ or ‘B’ Sheet is required, should be sent to the pub- 
lishers at 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, from whom single specimen 
sheets can be had. 
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SOME EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF LEARNING, by Marjorie L. Hourd. 
[ Heinemann, 6s. od.] 

This is a thoughtful, wise book, with the kind of wisdom that has to be 
expressed in paradox. Not the rather futile paradox of Shaw and Wilde, 
but the paradox of Blake, and the New Testament, which has further mean- 
ing every time you return to it with increased experience. Though it is 
certainly based on specialised knowledge, no book of the kind ever had less 
jargon. The theme cannot well be summarised (the book itself is little over 
20,000 words), but it may be indicated by the following: 


‘I have stressed the importance of so many things we have been taught to avoid: 
chaos, muddle, conflict, depression, rebellion, incoherence, phantasy, getting lost, 
looking for skeletons and all manner of distressing things. In fact I have asserted the 
value of illness.’ 


It is the importance and the value of these things that the book faces—their 
value equally in teacher and taught. She brings us back to the central prob- 
lem of all education, which we are only too apt to dodge in our various 
ways, whether through efficient teaching that knows all the answers, or, 
at the other extreme, the let-’em-do-whatever-they-like way: * “Formal” 
comes to mean “bad” for the activity teachers, and “activity” to mean “‘bad” 
for the formal teachers.’ There is a way out, but not an easy one. 

A teacher of any subject in any kind of school will be a better teacher for 
being brought back, repeatedly, to the root of the matter by this little book. 

R.O'M. 


THE MECHANICAL BRIDE: FOLKLORE OF INDUSTRIAL MAN, by Her- 
bert Marshall McLuhan. [Vanguard Press, $4.50]. 
It is a personal impression that advertising in England has become a milder 
and less obnoxious affair during the past fifteen years. The dominant appeals 
today are humorous or facetious, lush in the manner of the brewers’ or 
London Transport ads., or ‘factual’ like the I.C.I. ads. On the whole the 
Welfare State, if that be the cause, seems to have reduced the efficacy of fear 
and snobbery advertising. And perhaps education has not been without its 


success too. 
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Professor McLuhan, however, is concerned with American advertising 
and similar instruments for the moulding of mass-opinion, with much of 
which the English reader may now be familiar through the pages of Life 
and other journals. The American product is certainly not mild, and Pro- 
fessor McLuhan’s book amounts to a formidable indictment. English readers 
and writers will certainly envy Professor McLuhan the freedom which per- 
mits him, for example, to comment on an advertisement for Modern Screen 
in these terms: “The blurb accompanying the ad. is delivered with the slick 
aplomb and automatic tones of profound human interest and understanding 
so necessary to the moving of emotion and merchandise. . . . It would be 
hard to know where to begin to peel back the layers of insentience and cal- 
culated oblivion implied in such an ad. And what would be found as one 
peeled away these layers, each marked with the pattern of sex, technology, 
and death? Exactly nothing’. 

Sex, technology, and death are, in Professor McLuhan’s view, the domi- 
nant emotional forces behind the advertisements, etc., which he studies in 
this book. His method is to reproduce some sixty representative advertise- 
ments and append to each of them a pungent commentary, analysing their 
sociology and cultural implications. The job is well done, and one thor- 
oughly recommends this book to teachers, for whom it is to a great extent 
intended. But since few teachers in England are likely to get an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this book, since it is not published over here, it may be of 
interest to quote some paragraphs from its pages, though ideally one would 
also wish to reproduce some of the illustrations as well, for text and illus- 
tration are closely related throughout. 


Modern industrial society 

‘A huge passivity has settled on industrial society. For people carried about in 
mechanical vehicles, earning their livings by waiting on machines, listening much 
of the day to canned music, watching packaged movie entertainment and capsulated 
news, for such people it would require an exceptional degree of awareness and an 
especial heroism of effort to be anything but supine consumers of processed goods.’ 

‘Traditional folklore consists of the arts of song and dance of agricultural and 
nomadic peoples. But an industrial world cannot produce the same folk forms as 
can a society in a state of harmonious equilibrium with the soil and the seasons. Yet 
much of the industrial world’s entertainment and public expression is just as uncon- 
sciously expressive of its inner life. Our hit-parade tunes and our jazz are quite as 
representative of our inner lives as any old ballad is of a past way of life. As such, 
these popular expressions, even though produced by skilful technicians, are a valuable 
means of taking stock of our successes or failure in developing a balanced existence.’ 


Literary taste 
*,.. the taste of the public has been leveled down until it is taken for granted that 
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a President and his stenographers will read the same books. The literary taste of 
English ministers of state and of the aristocracy has long been synonymous with what 
in America corresponds to book-club standards. Just as the appeal to sensation and 
the romantic values of action have resulted in America in the all-leveling effect of 
boredom and indifference, equally in England and America the literary qualities of 
Churchill, extrovert of the inside-story, are heralded as worthy of the highest flights 
of the copy-writer’s manual.’ 


“Bogart Hero’ 

‘A commercial society dedicated to the smash and grab and one-man fury of enter- 
prise has produced just one type of tragic hero—the gangster. Would it not be 
strange, therefore, if the gangster were not a sort of reversed carbon copy of the 
go-getter? ... There is quite enough general uneasiness about the current motives 
and methods of the success drive to make the figure of the doomed gangster a very 
satisfactory scapegoat, a means of purging guilt feelings by evoking them in a context 
other than those of our own lives.’ 


The Digest 

‘The Digest is also typical of all these agencies of mass diversion in eagerly creating 
an aura of intolerance around itself and its readers. Enfolded in its jovial, optimistic, 
and self-satisfied version of the higher things, the reader soon hardens into a man 
who “knows what he likes” and who resents anybody who pretends to like anything 
better. He has, unwittingly, been sold a straight-jacket. And that is really as much 
as need be said about any of the effects of commercial formula writing, living, and 
entertainment. It destroys human autonomy, freezes perception, and sterilizes judg- 
ment. ... The New Yorker fan and the Digest addict are carried in different coaches 
through the same tunnel.’ 


These extracts represent the strength of Professor McLuhan’s book; a 
fuller appraisal would have to note, at the same time, the frequently over- 
slangy tone, the punning, and a somewhat naive reliance on a few key works 
of reference, such as Margaret Mead’s Male and Female. But taken as a whole 
this is a refreshing book, and the fact that it deals with the American scene 
does not in the least make it irrelevant to English teachers. Not that England 
is likely to become America in this cultural respect, yet there are sufficient 
similarities, sufficient English examples of the ‘supremacy of technique at 
the expense of nutriment’, to make Professor McLuhan’s thesis one which 
cannot be lightly ignored. BORIS FORD 
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FOR THE SIXTH FORM 


ENGLISH LETTER WRITERS, by A. K. Hudson; ENGLISH DIARIES AND 
JOURNALS, by Vincent Waite. [English Inheritance Series, A. Wheaton, 
6s. 6d. each. | 

TASTE AND CRITICISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, ed. by H. A. 
Needham. [Life, Literature and Thought Library, Harrap, 7s. od.] 

The English Inheritance Series is intended mainly for the Ordinary level 

candidate—to widen the background to prescribed texts and to give the 

reader some sense of period—but these volumes would be more useful to 
sixth-formers, as general reading for non-specialists, or as background read- 
ing to the more formal course in literature or history. 

Seventy-three writers are represented in Mr. Hudson’s selection of English 
Letters; there are short notes, giving sources and any essential explanations, 
and an excellent introduction tracing the rise and fall of letter-writing as an 
art over four-and-a-half centuries. 

Mr. Waite’s introduction to English Diaries and Journals is more common- 
place, but there is a useful introductory paragraph to each group of extracts. 
These are contained in separate chapters with rather unsatisfactory titles such 
as “The Diary of a King’, ‘A Scottish Laird’ or ‘A Victorian Clergyman’. 
Why shouldn’t the table of contents tell us that ‘A Queen’ is Queen Victoria? 
The selection, however, is most readable, ranging from obvious choices like 
Evelyn and Dorothy Wordsworth to less accessible figures such as Henry 
Teonge, a naval chaplain of Pepys’s day, and the actor Macready touring 
America. 


Taste and Criticism in the Eighteenth Century is a much more specialised 
book, though also a background book of extracts. The thesis of the intro- 
duction is illustrated in a series of extracts from original texts outlining the 
development of taste during the period—the slow revolt against the neo- 
classic Rules, the transition from rationalism to romanticism, and the growth 
of critical and aesthetic theory. Some familiarity with seventeenth and 
eighteenth century philosophy is assumed, and the frontispiece of Stowe is 
left to speak for itself as there is no means of discovering where Stowe is 
referred to in the text. Actually, it isn’t, though clearly it is a focal point 
of eighteenth century taste. In schools this book could only be used with 
an occasional scholarship candidate or with an advanced student of the 
period; but it is an interesting addition to the studies of Georgian culture, 
bringing together a number of passages not easily accessible, from classic 
extracts from Pope, Walpole and Gray to unfamiliar writers such as Bishop 
Hurd and Uvedale Price. ROBIN ATTHILL 
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LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND ACTION, by S. I. Hayakawa. [Allen and 

Unwin, 18:.] 

This excellent book is a revised and enlarged version of Language in Action, 
which first appeared in 1941 in the U.S.A. Although written for the Ameri- 
can reader, it contains little which is not equally suited to the needs of the 
student or teacher in this country. 

The author’s task was, in his own words, ‘that of translating what is already 
known in semantics into usable terms’. He has divided his book into two 
parts, the first (“The Function of Language’) dealing with the language of 
reports; the emotive use of words in the expression of racial prejudices, in 
advertising, in different levels of writing. The section ends with a sensible 
if slightly naive consideration of the function of literature. 

The second part (‘Language and Thought’) is in effect a guide to clear 
thinking. Here again there is much which is useful, especially in the prac- 
tical application of some of the functions of language discussed in the first 
part. The terminology is perhaps a little portentous—as when the author 
speaks of ‘two-valued orientation’ when he means ‘a tendency to see any 
question in terms of black and white’. However, the section on this attitude 





THE JACOBEAN DRAMA 


An Interpretation 
U. M. Ex.is-FERMoR 


An attempt to interpret certain aspects of the drama written between the 
last years of Elizabeth and the first of Charles I. It traces the evolution of 
thought and mood from the end of Marlowe’s career, through the work 
of Ben Jonson, Marston, Chapman, Tourneur and Webster, to a 
culminating phase in that of Shakespeare and to the modifications made 
in the drama by his successors, Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton and 
Rowley, and Ford. 3rd edition, revised. 215. 


CHESTERTON ESSAYS 


This latest addition to the Methuen Modern Classics series is a selection of 
thirty-six of Chesterton’s essays intended primarily for the upper forms of 
secondary schools. Some of the essays will be familiar to readers of the 
‘Essays by Modern Masters’ volumes; many more are freshly chosen from 
Alarms and Discursions, Tremendous Trifles, All Things Considered and others. 
45. 
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applied to politics is particularly heartening in its good sense, especially in 
a book originating in the United States. 

Among the examples which appear at the end of each chapter are many 
which can be used in the upper forms of grammar schools or in adult classes. 
To take an obvious example, at the end of the chapter on advertising there 
is an admirable selection of copy-writers’ masterpieces. The suggested 
exercise is to separate in two different columns the information contained 
in them from the attitudes and judgments. It is encouraging to find this 
type of exercise, depending on careful analysis of widely differing passages, 
used in a book which in its original form sold 300,000 copies. 

T. K. BUTCHER 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, ed. by T. Henshaw. [Ginn & Co., 7s. 6d.] 
HENRY IV, PARTI, ed. by Bertram Newman. [The New Clarendon Shake- 
speare, O.U.P., 4s. 6d.] 

It is no doubt difficult to be startingly original in editing one of a well-known 
series of Shakespearean plays. The ‘New Clarendon’ editors, however, have 
an advantage in working to a general plan more in accord with modern 
ideas of directing attention to the play as acted, not simply as a textbook 
to be pored over in the study. Working within his allotted framework 
Mr. Newman has edited a compact, stoutly-bound, and, above all, stimu- 
lating successor to generations of Henry IV’s Part I. The illustrations, taken 
from modern photographs or older prints of scenes from the play, are 
particularly valuable in arousing the pupils’ interest, and the drawing of the 
Fortune Theatre will be looked at ten times to every once that Mr. Hen- 
shaw’s note on “The public theatre in the time of Shakespeare’ is read. To 
ease the task of the reader in grasping the play as a whole, speedily, the notes 
are divided, verbal difficulties being briefly explained at the foot of the page 
while the longer notes are reserved for an appendix. Finally, the reader is 
invited to consider different critical approaches to the play both in the 
Editor’s introduction and in a selection of extracts from Shakespearean 
critics from Samuel Johnson to Dover Wilson. 

In contrast, Mr. Henshaw offers to spoon-feed his cloistered students with 
the heavy authority of a Victorian professor. They can scarcely be blamed 
if they fear that the medicine will be nasty, even before they have tasted it. 
Since the price of this edition of “Antony and Cleopatra’ is too high for 
limited school funds, some economies might well be made by cutting out 
discussion of the date of composition, early editions, division of the play 
into twelve ‘dramatic days’, and such-like academic red-herrings, the pursuit 
of which by school-children and-even undergraduates might well be post- 
poned. Many of the notes could be removed from beneath the text, where 
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they distract the reader, and the folio variations and emendations could be 
omitted altogether. In fact, only in its clear print does this book compare 
favourably with the “New Clarendon’ Henry IV, Part I. P. E. MARSHALL 


THE ELIZABETHAN HOME, discovered in two dialogues by Claudius 
Hollyband and Peter Erondell, and edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. | Methuen, 
6s. od.] 

Hollyband was a Huguenot refugee who came to England in 1566, and 

earned a living as a teacher of French. He wrote his own text books in the 

form of dialogues, his work being continued by Erondell. Extracts from 
these dialogues make up The Elizabethan Home, arranged under such head- 
ings as School and Schoolboys, In School, School Meals, The Citizen at 

Home, The French Lesson, At the Royal Exchange, Of the Walke, and so 

on. They present extremely lively and entertaining pictures of Elizabethan 

domestic and social life. The book is especially recommended for school 
libraries as one of the few readily available first-hand sources of information 
about the age, which members of sixth forms can readily extract for them- 
selves. The present edition is a new and cheaper one, with additional 
illustrations. 

One of the dialogues quoted, The French Littleton, has recently been made 
available in full by the Cambridge University Press, at 18s. 


ENGLISH PASTORAL POETRY FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO MARVELL, 
edited by Frank Kermode; ELIZABETHAN Lyrics: A Critical An- 
thology, edited by Kenneth Muir. [Harrap, 7s. each.| 

These two additions to Harrap’s Life, Literature and Thought Library, 

though primarily for University students, will be very useful for advanced 

work in sixth forms. Each contains a wide selection of poems, an introduc- 
tion of about thirty pages and brief but helpful notes. 

Mr. Kermode has struggled valiantly to say something interesting about 
pastoral poetry. It is surprising that he says nothing about the fact that the 
two greatest writers of their age, Shakespeare and Cervantes, were both 
followers and critics of the pastoral. Surely As You Like It passes his test 
of making an important enough point about pastoral to deserve mention. 

The text in both books has had careful attention. Professor Muir has 
modernised both spelling and punctuation, whereas Mr. Kermode tells us 
he has modernised the spelling only where there is danger of confusion, and 
the punctuation a little more freely. The extracts given from Milton make 
it difficult to see how Mr. Kermode’s mind works in these matters. And 
why does he always call Drummond of Hawthornden Sir William Drum- 
mond? 
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Professor Muir’s ‘critical anthology’ contains lyrics from all sorts of 
sources. He tells us why some well-known pieces have been excluded but 
leaves us puzzled by the presence of old favourites like Dyer’s ‘My mind 
to me a kingdom is’ which are to be found in all the popular anthologies. 
Some poems appear in both books, like “Though Amaryllis dance in green’, 
and it is interesting to note that the two editors do not agree either on the 
text or on the author. There is no doubt good reason for this. 

Here in these two books we have an interesting collection of poems and 
some critical writing that is sound and often stimulating. It is good to see 
scholarly books like these available for suitable students in schools as well as 
for undergraduates. R.A.A. 


FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


POETRY FOR PLEASURE: BOOKS I TO Iv, chosen by Ian Parsons, with 
illustrations by Irene Hawkins. [Ginn: Books I and IT, 2s. 6d. each; Books 
III and IV, 3s. each.| 

This is an admirable collection of verse for children in Infant and Junior 

Schools. In Book I Sally Go Round the Moon all but two of the seventy-eight 

rhymes and jingles are traditional. Some are familiar, but the editor has 

drawn on old sources for many rhymes pleasant in themselves, but not so 
well known. 

Book II, Bells Across the Sands, again draws largely on traditional verse. 
Here the stress is on the variety of rhymes chosen. The editor gives the 
Scottish counterpart to some English traditional poems for purposes of com- 
parison. These provide a valuable training in alert attention which will 
serve the children well later. 

In Book III, Facts and Fancies, about a third are traditional; there is plenty 
of nonsense verse and fantasy. The collection is so gay and so robust that 
George Eliot’s poem Roses seems out of place in it. Book IV is on the lines 
of Book III. 

In each book there is a short, unpretentious but valuable introduction 
addressed to children which reveals the editor’s principles. The stress is on 
verse chosen for its qualities as ‘memorable speech’, most of which has stood 
the test of time. 

The poems will give immediate pleasure and children brought up on 
these books should be at home with poetry. The collection is quite free 
from the archness which in the past often marred the selection of poems 
for young children. E.H. 
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I PLANTED A SEED, inspired by Wilfred Bell. [Forbes Robertson, 4s. 6d.] 
This book comprises poems and pictures made by the children of the village 
school of Glynn, in Northern Ireland. The ages of the children range from 
six to thirteen. Ten of them have contributed poems, and four, pictures; 
only one has contributed poems and pictures. 

It is very noticeable that the pictures are better than the poems. This, up 
to a point, is what one would expect. The child with a pencil can invent 
his own visual rhythms uninhibitedly, and his paint-box constitutes a 
vocabulary of colour which he can use and vary at will. The writing of a 
poem, on the other hand, must seem to him a more nebulously complicated 
task, and if he is allowed to assume that a poem must have metre and rhyme 
the work will degenerate into a kind of puzzle in which the words must fit 
into a ready-made framework and most of the genuine feeling escape. If in 
addition he is burdened with a notion of what is ‘poetic’, the pressure will 
be more cramping still. All the poems in this book, despite some traces of 
freshness, show the children labouring under these restrictions, and the fact 
that the restrictions were probably unconscious does not, of course, make 
them the less. 

Mr. Bell contributes a modest preface, but tells us little of his methods. 
He tells us that he ‘inspired’ the work: one wonders how far schoolmasters 
ought to play the muse. And he says that ‘I planted the seed. I created the 
environment in which the plants would grow. I tended the soil and saw 
the plants reach the fullness of beauty that was inherent in them’. This is 
uninformative. It is also ‘poetic’ in a sense that is not very promising. C.G. 


THE FALCON NATURE STORIES: Flash the Sheep Dog, G. Hampden 
Edwards; Pinniped People, George Bettany. [ Warne, 1s. od. each.| 

These two additions to this already well known series maintain the high 
standard already set. The books are well produced and admirably illustrated 
in black and white. The story of Flash the Sheep Dog gives a wonderfully 
exciting account of the work of the shepherd and his dog, and a large amount 
of factual information is cleverly introduced into the text without in any 
way slowing down the action of the tale. Pinniped People, five stories of 
the creatures living in the wild snowy regions of Northern Canada and 
beyond, tells the exciting story of the struggle for existence of the walrus, 
the seal, the great northern diver, the penguin, and the musk-ox. The 
success with children of any well told animal story is always assured, and 
these stories are certainly well told. J. S. NICHOLSON 
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